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PHILOSOPHY. 


Mental Discipline: or Hints on the Cultivation of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Habits. By Henry Forster 
Burper, D.D. Fifth Edition. London: Ward and Co. 

Metaphysical Analysis, Revealing, in the Process of the 
Formation of Thought,a New Doctrine of Metaphysics. 
By Joun Woop ‘lomss, London, 1346. Saunders 
and Otley. 

Tue first of these two small volumes has been so far ac-, 

ceptable to the reading public, that it has already passed 

through four editions, What may be the peculiar excel- 

lence of the work which has commended it to so large a 

share of popular favour we are unable to ascertain, and 

it may be now invidious to inquire. Different kinds of 
food, however, are to the taste of different palates, and | 
the moral and religious commonplace of Dr. BurDER is | 
perhaps elegant philosophical truth in the appreciation | 
of that particular class to which he addresses him-_ 
self. The hints are addgessed particularly to students | 
in Theology and young preachers, and we will answer | 
for it that, by study of its contents, and careful imitation | 
of its style as a model, the students and preachers | 
may attain to that free and easy mode of thinking and | 
talking upon religious subjects, which is so promi-| 
nent a characteristic of modern preaching. Un-| 
happily, or happily, as the case may be, there are some | 


minds which cannot appreciate this tone of thought or 


expression, which find in it something of irreverence, : 


even if not something of vulgarity. ‘lo such minds a 
great part of Dr, BurDER’s Mental Discipline will be 
peculiarly offensive. 

The Analysis of Mr. Tomss is, as it professes to be, 
purely metaphysical. In a postscript the author informs 

is readers that he is suddenly called to India, and is 
thereby deprived of the satisfaction of watching the fate 
of his essay. He challenges, however, for his work, 
‘the most rigorous judgment, from the ablest head, and 


from the most impartial heart ;” and, to give the more}: 
force to his challenge, he sets at defiance the critics of }' 


the press, and public opinion, so far as it is represented by 
them, in the following terms :— 


The tribunal, therefore, whose award he challenges, will, 





| doubtless, hear with equanimity that he does not entirely 
| believe that its neglect would imply his failure, any more than 


| its voice would, in all instances, imply his success; since that 


voice is the voice of the doorkeepers, echoing, indeed, when it 
can be uttered, the sentence of the judge, but quite as often 
merely forestalling and preventing it: always indispensable to 
that sort of success which is meant by a plurality of editions, 
not always heralding the path of lasting fame. 


But leaving the outside of the kernel, to come to that 
which is within. Mr. Tomss’s treatise consists of four 
chapters; the second of which, by far the most material, 
is dedicated to an analysis of the mental phenomenon, 
thought. With the mode in which this analysis is con- 
ducted, and the conclusions at which it arrives, we have 
no quarrel whatever. Perhaps somewhat too much 
labour is expended, and succinctness is sacrificed to the 
evident fear of a want of perspicuity. The conclusion 
gained is, that a thought is “an immaterial image of an 
object which makes impressions on our senses, but that 
it is an image of this object only, invirtue of being an 
image obtained by the preservation, classification, or 
composition of the images of those impressions.” Now 
with this, as we say, we have no contention. The steps 
in the argumient are securely taken, and the course of the 
investigation is easy and interesting. But Mr. Tomss 
has committed two most serious mistakes, First, he 
has imagined that he has propounded a new doctrine of 
metaphysics ; that, in fact, his system has the merit of a 
first invention. So far is that from being the case, that 
there is nothing novel in his analysis, except the phra- 
seology, and not that in every particular. To say no- 
thing of modern writers, an analysis of the same subject, 
more accurate, and in a tenth part of the compass, may 
be found in an author of no’ less antiquity than Aris- 
TOTLE. ‘The passage we refer to may be found in the 
concluding portion of the “ Analytica Posteriora.” Next, 
Mr. Tomas, in the remarks contained in the postscript 
and in the introduction, assumes that he can teach man 
“how he thinks;” the knowledge, as he adds, “for 
which the human race has always craved in vain.”” Now 
tothis task Mr. Toms does not even jn a single passage 

himself, Granted that external objects act upon 
y producing sensations ; that these sensations are 
ory ; that the sensations themselves cannot be re- 
‘called, but that the images of these sensations are formed, 
preserved, recalled, collected, and classifiei before a 
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thought is formed; the question “stilt-recurs, what~iv| 
that mental immaterial agency that’ preserves, combines, 
and classifies the images ? at is its nature? What 
the method of its operation? This question Mr. Tomas 
cannot, at least does hot, attempt to answer. And yet 
this must be answered if man is to be taught the secret 
upon which he so earnestly seeks to be enlightened—the 
secret of “ how he thinks.” , 

Lastly, while we would encourage the author most 
heartily in the investigation of those truths of metaphy- 
sical ecience to which his attention has been not unpro- 
fitably devoted, we would earnestly recommend to him 
the pursuit of a study, the lack of which is evident in 
almost every page of his treatise, and of the very terms 
of which, from some passages, we should be induced to 
believe him ignorant; we mean the study of logic. 
Studies, such as those whose fruit is now before us, can 
never be prosecuted with safety'by any who are not ac- 
customed to employ this organum in the acquisition of 
knowledge. ‘To separate logic and metaphysics is to 
divorce two sciences more closely united by nature than 
any that are concerned about the moral or intellectual 
part of our nature. 








HISTORY. 


A History of ‘Inventions, Discoveries, and Origins. By 
Joun Beckmann. Translated from the German, by 
Wittam Jonnston. 5th edition, revised and en- 
larged. Vol. If. London, 1846, Bohn. 

Tuts is the second volume of one of the most interest- 
ing and useful of our standard histories, completing a 
work which Mr, Boun has, with excellent judgment, 
added to his Standard Library, thus enabling readers of 
all classes to make acquaintance with it. Among the 
inventions whose history is here narrated, are those of 
the steam-engine, zinc, mirrors, soap, bills of exchange, 
tin, nt knitting, gunpowder, ribbons, guns, 
and so forth. Great improvements have been intro- 
duced into this edition by Drs. Francts and Grirritru, 
who have adapted the text to the improved pint 
of our times. No library and no family should be with- 
out this history. 


History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
By F. A. Miener, Member of the Institute of France, 
&c. London, 1846. Bogue. 

Tuts is the latest addition to Mr. Boaur’s “ European 





Library.” M. Mignet’s history is famous for its brevity, | 98" 


compression having been accomplished without the 
usual sacrifice of effect. MrcGner'r’s plan is to present a 
brief and rapid, but still vivid and distinct, outline of the 
events of that memorable time, preferring to view men 
in masses and incidents in combination, so as to trace 
in them the operation of universal principles, and the 
causes, consequences, and tendencies of the movement. 
This narrative, indeed, has much of the manner of a 
great epic poem—fervour, eloquence, rapid action, the 
for description; and 
it impresses the mind with the same sense of com- 
pleteness. Although but.a fraction of universal his- 
tory, it is perfect in itself, and has a’ distitict 
beginning, middle, and end, as if the imagination’ of 
a Homer had forged it for the purposes of poetty. 
To those whd cannot find leisure, or who want the 
inclination, to wade through the eleven huge tomes 
of Aison, or the scarcely less yoluminous works of 
other historians of the same period, this history of M. 
MiGner will be very welcome; for cg ill convey. to | 







them, in a manner peculiarly ada for making 
impression upon the memory, the mogt 
of the French Revolution; and even te 


read the larger histories, this oné will’ 


een more distinct views of the mighty drama as a whole, 
as well.as of ite parts... For the same reason it is ad- 
tmirably adapted for school and family reading. It is 
especially calculated. to the attention rit bars 
— who shrink from the drier details of more fo 
istory; for M. Miener has given to his more than the 
interest of a romance, by the manner of his treatment. 








Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by her 
Niece. Vol. VI. Colborn: 1846. 
Tuts volume embraces a period of nineteen years, from 
1793 to 1812, during which she visited NAPOLEON, at 
Paris, and was occasionally received, with honour at the 
English Court. Moreover, she ied, and wrote a 
tragedy, two of the most foolish acts of her life. Her 
letters are as gossiping as were those of her earlier years, 
and thereforeas amusing. There is. the same sprightli- 
ness, the same happy “hitting off” of character; the 
same self-eonceit. Her home pictures are charming for 
their naiveteé. The old Doctor, her honoured father, is 
brought before us almost bodily. We see him in this 
volume busily engaged in writing a poem on astronomy, 
oing to Slough in his car to read it to Dr. Herscue., 
joining the astronomer’s family party, walking and talk- 
ing about the great telescope, and sitting till midnight, 
vexing the ears of the company with the verses he fondly 
believed would command an immortality of fame. Then 
there is the portrait of her husband and his history, He 
was a French mabldeana and royalist, banished by the 
revolution, and compelled to earn his livelihood in _ 
land, by teaching his native tongue. The famous 
Fanny Burney becomes a pupil. She teaches him 
English, while he teaches her French. Insensibly an 
affection grew up between them, and though he was 
r and a foreigner, and Fanny well off, and of great 
ame, she dared to face the censure of the world, and 
married him. But D’ArBLAy was a gentleman, and as 
such comraanded respect wherever he was known. 
When the first fever of the revolution had subsided, 
and NAPOLEON was firmly established ‘as First Consul. 
‘D’Arsray and his wife went to Paris, in the hope that 
he might be restored to his rank of general officer. His 
petition was granted: but with a generosity almost with- 
out parallel, he refused to accept the rank save upon 
condition that he should not be compelled to serve 
inst England, by whom he had been so befriended in 


his distress. The condition was rejected, of course, and 
with true nobility of soul, the exile retired from rank 
and the prospect of competency to a government clerk- 
ship, with sixty pounds a year. 

Early in this volume we are favoured, in a letter from 
the authoress, with a minute account of her ill-fated tra- 
edy, “Edwy and Elgiva.” It is a curious scrap of 

iterary history. : ; 

THE STORY, OF A;TRAGEDY, ae ea 

I wrote. it mot, as your acquaintances imagined, for 

stage, nor yet for the press. I began it at Kew Palace, and, 
at odd: moments, finished it at Windsor ; without the least 
idea of any species of publication. Since I left the royal 
household, I ventured to tet it be read by my father, Mr. arid 
Mrs. Lock, my sister Phillips, and, of course, M. d’Arblay, 
and not another human mesy Their opinions led to what 
followed ; and my brother, Dr, Charles, shewed it to Mr. 
Kemble while. I was on my visit to my father last October. 
He instantly and warmly pronounced for its acceptance; but 


wauarte }world, an express arrived from my brother, that Mr. Kemble 


wanted the tragedy immediately, in order to. shew.it to. Mr. 





who * 
the 
of refreshing their reenieetiout, Ga perhaps diving to 


Sheridan, who had just heard of it, and had spoken in the most 
finttering terms of his good will for its reception. Still, how-. 
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“ever, I wai ‘in doubt of its actual acceptance: till three weeks 
_after my confinement, when I: had a visit from my brother, 
who told me he was, the next morning,to read) the piece. in } you go 


ithe green-room, This was a precipitanee for, which I. was 
every way unprepared, as I had never made but one copy of 
the play, and had intended divers corrections and. alterations, 
Absorbed, howeyer, by my new charge, and then growing ill, 
T had a sort of indifference about the matter, which, in fact, 
has lasted ever since. “Thé mémetit F was then able to hold a 
pen I wrote two short letters to acknowledge the state of the 
affair to my sisters; and to one of these letters I had an imme- 
diate laughing-answer, informing me my confidence was some- 
what of the latest, as the subject of it was already in all the 
newspapers! .I was extremely chagrined at this intelligence ; 
but, from that time, thought it all too late to be the herald of 
my own designs. Ahd this, added to my natural incurable dislike 
to enter upon these egotistical details unasked, has caused my 
silence to my dear°*M——-, and to every friend I possess. In- 
deed, speedily after, I had an illness so severe and dangerous, 
that for full seven weeks the tragedy was neither named nor 
thought of by M, d’Arblay or myself, . The piece was repre- 
sented to the utmost disadvantage, save only ,Mrs,. Siddons 
and Mr. Kemble; for it was: not written with any idea of the 
stage, and my illness and weakness, and constant absorbment, 
at the time of its preparation, occasioned it to appear with so 
many undramatic effects, from my inexperience of theatrical 
requisites and demands, that, when I saw it, I myself per- 
ceived a thousand things I wished tochange. ‘The performers, 
too, were cruelly imperfect, and made blunders I blush to 
have pass for mine,—added to what belong to me. The ‘most 
important character after the hero and heroine, had but two 
lines of his part by heart! He made all. the rest at random, 
and such nonsense as put all the. other actors out as much as 
himself: so that a more wretched performance, except Mrs. 
Fr Mr. Kemble and Mr. Bensley, could not be exhibited 
in a barn. 


Shortly afterwards she brought out her novel Camilla, 
which enjoyed a better fortune. It was dedicated to the 
Queen, with permission. Very amusing is the scene at 
court on the occasion of submitting it to the royal 
patroness. 

THE PRESENTATION COPY. 


The Queen was in ber dressing-room, and with only the Prin-’ 
cess Elizabeth. Her reeeption was the most gracious imaginable; 
yet, when she saw my emotion in thus meeting her again, she 
was herself by no means quite unmoved. I presented my 
little—yet not small—offering, upon one knee, placing them, 
as she directed, upon a table by her side, and expressing, as 
well as I could, my devoted gratitude for her invariable good- 
ness to me. She then began a conversation, in her old style, 
upon various things and people, with all her former graciousness 
of manner, which soon, as she perceived my strong sense of her 
indulgence, grew into even all its former kindness. Particulars 
I have now no room for; but when, in about half an:hour, she 
said, ‘‘ How long do you. intend to stay here, Madame 
d’ Arblay ?”’ and I answered, ‘‘ We hayeno intentions, ma’am,’’ 
she repeated, laughing, ‘‘ You have no intentions |—Well, 
then, if you can come again to-morrow morging, you shall see 
the Princesses.”” She then said she would’ not detain me at 
present ; and, encouraged by all that had passed, I asked if I 
might presume to put at the door of the King’s apartment a 
copy of my little work. She hesitated, but with smiles the 
most propitious ; then told me to fetch the books; and whis- 
pered something to the Princess Elizabeth, who left the room 
by another door at the same moment that I retired for the 
other set. Almost immediately upon my return to the Queen 
and the Prineess Elizabeth, the King entered the apartment, 
and entered it to receive himself my little offering. ‘‘ Madame 
@’Arblay,”’ said her Majesty, ‘‘tells me that Mrs. Boscawen is 
to have the third set; but the first—your Majesty will excuse 
me—is mine.’’ This was not, you-will ‘believe, thrown away 
upon me. The King, smiling, said, +‘ Mrs. Boscawen, Lhear, 
has been very zealous.” I confirmed this, and the Princess 

‘h eagerly called out, +‘ Yes, Sir! and. while: Mr. Bos- 
cawen kept a book for Madame d’Arblay, the Duchess of 
Beaufort kept one for Mrs. Boscawen.” - This «led to « little: 


discourse upon the business, in which the King’s countenance 


seemed to speak a benign interest; and the Queen then said, 





«This book was begun here, Sir,’’ which already I had mentioned. 
‘* And what did you write of it here ?”’ cried he. ‘‘ How far did 
?—+Did you finish any part,or only form.the skeleton 2”’ 
‘* Just that, Sir,’’ lanswered; ‘‘ theskeleton was formed here, but 
nothing was completed. I worked it up in my little cottage.’’ 
‘* And abont what time did you give to it?’’ ‘ All my time, 
Sir ; from the period I planned publishing it I devoted myself 
to it wholly, I had no episode but a little baby. My subject 
grew upon me, and increased my materials to a bulk that I 
am afraid will be more laborious to wade through for the 
reader than for the writer.’’ ‘* Are you much frightened ?’’ 
cried he smiling ; ‘as much frightened as you were before ?’’ 
‘*T have hardly had time to know yet, Sir. I received the 
fair sheets of the last volume only last night. I have, there- 
fore, had no leisure for fear. And sure I am, happen what 
may to the book from the critics, it cam mever cause me pain 
in any proportion with the pleasure and happiness I owe -to 
it.’ I am sure I spoke most sincerely, and he looked kindly 
to believe me. He asked if Mr. Lock had seen it; and when 
I said no, seemed comically pleased, as if desirous to have it 
in its first state. He asked next if Dr. Burney had over- 
looked it; and, upon the same answer, looked with the same 
satisfaction. He did nct imagine how it would have passed 
current with my dearest father; he appeared only to be glad 
it would be a genuine work ; but, laughingly, said, ‘‘ So you 
kept it quite snug ?’’ ‘* Not-intentionally, Sir, but from my 
situation and my haste; I should else have been very happy 
to have consulted my father and Mr. Lock; but I had so 
much, to the last moment, to write, that I literally had not 
a moment to hear what could be said. The work is longer 
by the whole fifth volume than I had first planned; and I am 
almost ashamed to look at its size, and afraid my readers 
would have been more obliged to me if I had left so much out 
than for putting so much in.”’ He laughed ; and inquired 
who corrected my proofs. ‘Only myself,” I answered. 
‘Why some authors have told me,’’ cried he, ‘ that they are 
the last to do that work for themselves. They know so well 
by heart what ought to be, that they run on without seeing 
what is. They have told me, besides, that a mere plodding 
head is best and surest for that work ; and that the livelier the 
imagination the less it should be trusted to.’’ 


On the next day another interview was granted, of 
which the following report is preserved :— 


She (the Queen) conversed upon various public and general 
topics till the friseur was dismissed, and then I was honoured 
with an audience, quite alone, for a full hour anda half. In 
this, nothing could be more gracious than her whole manner 
and discourse. The particulars, as there was no pause, would 
fill a duodecimo volume: at least, Among them was Mr. 
Windham, whom she named with great favour, and gave me 
the opportunity of expressing my delight upon his belonging 
to the government. We had so often conversed about him 
during the accounts I had related of Mr. Hastings’s trial, that 
there was much to say upon the acquisition to the administra- 
tion, and my former round assertions of his goodness of heart 
and honour. She inquired how you did, my dearest father, 
with an air of great kindness; and, when I said well, looked 
pleased, as she answered, ‘‘ I was afraid he was ill, for I saw 
him but twice'last year at our music.’”” She then gave me an 
account of the removal of the concert to the Haymarket since 
the time I was admitted to it. She talked of some books and 
authors, but found me wholly in the clouds as to all that is 
new. She then said, ‘* What a very pretty book Dr. Burney 
has. brought out upon Metastasio! I am very much pleased 
with it. Pray (smiling) what will he bring out next?’”’ “ As 
yet, madam, I don’t know of any new plan.” ‘* But he wiil 
bring out something else?’’ ‘‘ Most probably; but he will 
rest a little first, I fancy.’’ ‘‘ Has he nothing in hand ?”’ 
‘© Not that I now know of, madam.” ‘‘ O, but he soon 
will !”” cried she, again smiling. ‘‘ He has so active a mind, 
ma’am, that I believe it quite impossible to him to be utterly 
idle; but, indeed, 1 know of no present design being posi- 
tively formed.’” * * * * Just before we assembled to 
dinner, Muile Jacobi desired to speak with me alone, and, 
taking me'to another room, presented me with a folded little 
packet, saying, “‘ The Queen ordered me to put this into your 
hands, and.said, ‘ Tell Madame d’Arblay itis from,ys:both,;’ F 


Tt was an hundred guineas. I was confounded, and nearly 
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sorry, 80 little was such a mark of thei 3 
thowehts. e added, that the King, as soon as he came from 
the chapel in the morning, went to thé Queén’s dréssing-room 
just before *he set out for the levee,’ and put into ‘her hatids 
fifty guineas, saying, “This is’ for my set.” The Quéeti 
answered, ‘* I shall do exactly the same for mine,’” and'made 
up the packet herself. ’Tis only,’’ she said, ‘* for the paper, 
tell Madame d’Arblay—nothing for the trouble!” meaning 
she accepted that.’ 


The reviews generally were favourable, but.a sharp 
criticism in the Monthly appears to have given her great 
annoyance, although she affected indifference. Her 
father thus writes to her on the subject, under date of 
November 1796. 


The Monthly Review has come in to-day, and it does not 
satisfy me, or raise my spirits, or anything but my indigna- 
tion. James has read the remarks in it on ‘‘ Camilla,’? and 
we are all dissatisfied. Perhaps a few of the verbal criticisms 
may be worth your attention in the second edition; but these 
have been picked out and displayed with no friendly view, and 
without necessity, in a work of such length and intrinsic ster- 
ling worth, J’enrage! Morbleu! 


To this the daughter returns a consolatory reply. 


Upon a second reading: the Monthly Review upon “ Ca- 
milla,” I am in far better humour with it, and willing to con- 
fess to the criticisms, if I may claim by. that concession any 
right to the eulogies. _They are stronger and more important, 
upon reperusal, than I had imagined, in the panic of a first 
survey and an unprepared for disappointment in anything like 
severity from so friendly an editor. The recommendation at 
the conclusion of the book, as a warning gaide to youth, would 
recompense mé, upon the least reflection, for whatever stric- 
tures might precede it. I hope my kind father has not suf- 
fered his generous, and to me most cordial, indignation against 
the reviewer to interfere with his. intended answer to the affec- 
tionate letter of Dr. Griffiths. 


We have already alluded to the interview with Sir 
Witii1am HerscueEx on the occasion of the perusal of 
Dr. BurNEy’s poem. The scene is altogether so cha- 
racteristic that, although somewhat long, we cannot re- 
frain from laying it before our readers. 


DR. BURNEY AND SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL, 


T drove through Slough in my way to Windsor, in order to 
ask at Dr. Herschel’s door when my visit would be least in- 
convenient to him—that night or next morning. . The good 
soul was at dinner, but came to the door himself, to press me 
to alight immediately and partake of his family repast; and 
this he did so heartily that I could not resist. 1-was intro- 
duced to the family at table—four ladies, and a little boy about 
the age of Martin. I was quite shocked at seeing so many 
females ; I expected (not knowing that Herschel was married) 
only.to have found Miss Herschel; but there was a very old 
lady, the mother, I believe, of Mrs. Herschel, who was at the 
head of the table herself, and a Scots lady (a Miss Wilson, 
daughter of Dr. Wilson, of Glasgow, an eminent astronomer), 
Miss Herschel, and the little boy. I expressed my concern 
and shame at disturbing them at this time of the day; told 
my story, at which they were so cruel as to rejoice, and went 
so far asto say they rejoiced at the accident which had brought 
me there, and hoped T would send my carriage away, and 
take a bed with them. They were sorry they had. no stables 
for my horses. I thought it necessary, you may be sure, 
to fuire la petite bouche, but in spite of my blushes I was 
obliged to submit to my trank being taken in, and the car 
sent to the inn just by. We soon grew acquainted, I mean 
the ladies and 1; and before dinner was over we seemed old 
friends just met after a long absence. Mrs. Herschel is sensi- 
ble, good-humoured, unpretending, and well-bred; Miss 
Herschel all shyness and virgin modesty ; the Scots lady sen- 
sible and harmless, @nd the litcle boy entertaining, promising, 
and comical. Herschel, you know, and everybody knows, is 
one of the most pleasing and well-bred natural characters of 
the present age, as well as the greatest astronomer. Your 
health was drunk after dinner (put that into your pocket) ; 


Jt A TStp cndt t 
my, 


Herschel and me together. We walked and talked round his 


gréat’ telescopes till it grew damp and dusk, then retreated into 
his study td philosophize. “T hada string of questions ready 
to “ask, and ‘astronomical difficulties to solve, which, wi 
looking at cdri6us books and instruments, filled up the time 
charmingly till tea, which being drank’ with the ladies, we two- 
retired again to the starry. Now having paved the way, we 
began to talk of my poetical plan, and he pressed me to read 
what Thad doné. Heaven help his head! my eight books, of 
from 400 to 820 lines would require two or three days to read. 
He made me unpack my trank for my MS. from which I read 
him the titles of the chapters, and begged he would choose any 
book or character of a great astronomer he pleased, ‘ Oh, 
let us have the beginning.””’ I read him the first eighteen or 
twenty lines of the exordium, and then said I rather wished to 
come to modern times I was more certain of my ground in 
high antiquity than after the time of Copernicus, and began 
my eighth chapter, entirely on Newton and his system. He 
gave me the greatest encouragement; said repeatedly that F 
perfectly understood what I was writing about; and only 
stopped me at two places; one was at a word too strong for 
what [had to describe, and the other at one too weak. The 
doctrine he allowed to be quite orthodox, concerning gravita- 
tion, refraction, reflection, optics, comets, magnitudes, dis- 
tances, revolaticns, &c. &c. but made a discovery to me which, 
had I known sooner, would have overset me, and prevented 
my reading any part of my work; he said he had almost 
always had an aversion to poetry, which he regarded as the 
arrangement of fine words, without any useful meaning or ad- 
herence to truth; but that, when truth and science were united 
to these fine words, he liked poetry very well ; and next morn- 
ing, after breakfast, he made me read as much of another 
chapter on Des Cartes, &¢. as the time would allow, as I had 
ordered my carriage at twelve. I read, talked, asked questions 
and looked at books and instruments till near one, when I set 
off for Chelsea. 


The narrative of her visit to Paris is full of interest. 
She saw NAPoLeon, and marked the stamp of “ serious- 
ness or sadness” on his countenance. She was intro-- 
duced likewise to CAMBACERES, whom she describes as 
“ dressed richly in scarlet and-gold, wearing a mien of 
fixed gravity and importance ;” to LAFAYETTE and 
Madame pr Sraet, During the period of her residence 
in France her home correspondence was much impeded, 
and often for months together entirely cut off by the 
non-intercourse regulations of NaPoLeon, and the diffi- 
culties consequent thereupon. From this portion of the 
volume we take a few passages. 

Here is her description of 


NAPOLEON AS FIRST CONSUL. 


Our window was that next to the consular apartment, im 
which Bonaparte was holding a levee, and it was close to the 
steps ascending to it; by which means we saw all the forms of 
the various exits and entrances, and had opportunity to ex- 
amine every dress and every countenance that passed and re- 
passed. This was highly amusing, I might say historic, where 
the past history and the present office were known. Sundry 
footmen of the First. Consul, in very fine liveries, were attend- 
ing to bring or arrange chairs for whoever required them ; 
various peace-officers, superbly begilt, paraded occasionally up 
and down the chamber, to keep the ladies to their windows, 
and the gentlemen to their ranks, so as to preserve the passage 
or lane through which the First Consul was to walk upon his 
entrance, clean and open; and several gentlemanlike-looking 
persons, whom in former times I should have supposed pages 
of the back stairs, dressed in black, with gold chains hanging 
round their necks, and medallions pending from them, seemed 
to have the charge of the door itself, leading immediately to 
the audience chamber of the First Consul. But what was 
most prominent in commanding notice, was the array of the 
aides-de-camp of Bonaparte, which was so almost furiously 
striking, that all other vestments, even the most gaudy, ap- 
peared suddenly under a gloomy cloud when contrasted with 
its brightness. We were long viewing them before we could 
discover what they were to represent, my three lady compa- 





and after much social conversation and a few hearty laughs, 


nions being as new to this scene as myself; but afterwards M. 
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a’Arblay starting ting forward to speak to. one of them,. brought 
him across, the lane. to. me, and said, ‘‘ General, Lauris, 
ton,” *  * * _. The last object for whom the way 
was cleared was the Second Consul, Cambacérés, who advanced 
with a stately and solemn pace, slow, regular, and conse-, 
quential; dressed richly in scarlet and gold, and never looking 
to the right or left, but wearing a mien of fixed gravity and 
importance. He had several persons in his suite, who, I 
think, but am not sure, were ministers of, state. , At, length 
the two human hedges; were finally formed, the door of the 
audience chamber was thrown wide open with a commanding 
crash, and a vivacious officer—sentinel—or I know not what, 
nimbly descended ,the three steps into our, apartment, and 
placing himself at; the side of the door, with one hand spread 
as high as possible above his head, and the other extended 
horizontally, called out in a loud and authoritative. voice, ‘Le 
Premier Consul!” . You will easily belieye nothing more was 
necessary to obtain attention; not a soul either spoke or 
stirred as he and his suite passed along,.which was so quickly 
that, had I not been placed so near the door, and had not ;all 
about me facilitated my standing foremost, and , being least 
crowd-obstructed, I could hardly have seen him, As it was, I 
had a view so near, though so brief, of his face, as to be very much 
struck byit. Itis of a deeply impressive cast, paleeventosallow- 
ness, while not only in theeye butinevery feature—care, thought, 
melancholy and meditation are strongly marked, with so much 


of character, nay, genius, and so penetrating a seriousness, Or. 


rather sadness, as powerfully to sink into an observer’s mind. 
Yet, though the busts and medallions I have seen are, in gene- 
ral, such good resemblances that I think I should have known 
him untold, he has by no means the look to be.expected. from 
Bonaparte, but rather that of a profoundly studious and con- 
templative man, who ‘‘o’er books consumes’’ not only. the 
“ midnight oil’’ but his own daily. strength, ‘‘ and wastes the 
puny body to decay”’ by abstruse speculation and theoretic 
plans or rather visions, ingenious but not practicable. But the 
look of the commander who heads his own army, who fights 
his own battles, who conquers every difficulty: by personal ex- 
ertion, who executes all he plans, who performs even all he 
suggests ; whose ambition is of the most enterprising, and 
whose bravery is of the most daring cast :—this, which is the 
look to be expected from his situation, and the exploits. which 
have led to it, the spectator watches for in vain. The plain- 
ness, also, of his dress, so conspicuously contrasted by. the 
finery of all around him, conspires forcibly with his counte- 
nance, so “ sicklied o’er with the pale hue of thought,’’ to give 
him far more the air of a student than a warrior. * * Bo- 
naparte, mounting a beautiful and spirited white horse, closely 
encircled by his glittering aides-de-camp, and accompanied by 
his generals, rode round the ranks, holding his bridle indif- 
ferently in either hand, and seeming utterly careless of the 
prancing, rearing, or other freaks of his horse, insomuch as to 
strike some who were near me with a notion of his being a 
bad horseman. TI am the last to be a judge upon this subject ; 
but as a remarker, he only appeared to me a man who knew 
so well he could manage the animal when he pleased, that he 
did not deem it worth his while to keep constantly in order 
what he knew, if urged or provoked, he could subdue in a 
moment. Precisely opposite to the window at which I was 
placed, the Chief Consul stationed himself after making -his 
round; and thence he presented some swords of honour, 
spreading out one arm with an air and mien which changed his 
look from that of scholastic severity to one that was highly 
military and commanding. Just as the consular band, with 
their brazen drums as well as trumpets, marched facing the 
First Consul, the sun broke suddenly out from the clouds 
which had obscured it all the morning; and the effect was so 
abrupt and so dazzling that I could not help observing it to 
my friend, the wife of m’ami, who, eyeing me with great sur- 
prise, not unmixed with the compassion of contempt, said 
‘* Est-ce que vous ne savez pas cela, Madame? Dés que les 
Premier Consul vient 4% la parade, le soleil vient aussi! Tl a 
beau pleuvoir tout le matin ; c’est égal, il n’a qu’a paroitre, 
et tout de suite il fait beau.”” I apologized for my ignorance, 
but doubt whether it was forgiven. 


And this is her account of her manner of life in 
France :— 


Before I expected it, my promised opportunity for again 





got poe 7 . 
writing to my most. dear father is arrived. I entirely forget 


whether, before the breaking out of the war stopped our cor- 
respondence, M. d’Arblay had already obtained his retraite ; 
and consequently, whether that is an.event I have mentioned 
or not... Be that as it may, he now has it—it.is 1,500 livres, 
or 62/. 10s. per annum. But all our resources from England 
ceasing with the peace, we had so little left from what we had 
brought over, and M. d’Arblay has found so nearly nothing 
remaining of his natural and hereditary claims in his own pro- 
vince, that he determined upon applying for some employment 
that might enable him to live with independence, however par- 
simoniously. This he has, with infinite difficulty, &c. at 
length obtained , and he is now a redacteur in the civil de- 
partment of les Batimens, &c. Thisis no sinecure. He at- 
tends at his bureau from half-past nine to half-past four 
o’clock every day; and as we live so far off as Passy, he is 
obliged to set off for his office between eight and nine, and 
does not return to his hermitage till past five. However, 
what necessity has urged us to desire, and made him solicit, 
we must not, now acquired, name or think of with murmuring 
or regret. He has the happiness to be placed amongst ex- 
tremely worthy people ; and those who are his chefs in office 
treat him with every possible mark of consideration and feel- 
ing. We continue steady to our little cell at Passy, which is 
retired, quiet, and quite to ourselves, with a magnificent view 
of Paris from one side, and a beautiful one of the country on 
the’ other. It is unfarnished—indeed, unpapered, and every 
way unfinished ; for our workmen, in the indispensable repairs 
which preceded our entering it, ran us up bills that compelled 
us to turn them adrift, and leave every thing at a stand when 
three rooms only were made just habitable. 


At length she contrived to escape to England with 
her, child, and with her return to her native shores the 
volume closes. Another will complete the work. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

St: Petersburg and Moscow ; a Visit to the Court ‘of the 
Czar. By R. Sovurmawett Bourks, Esq. In 2 
vols. London: Colburn. 

PLAINLY there is an anti-Russia party in our literature ; 

very clever, very persevering, and very unscrupulous. 

A systematic endeavour is made to discredit Russia and 

her ruler in the eyes of the rest of Europe. The purpose 

of this conspiracy is not difficult to be discerned. Poland 


has many friends, with whom her nationality is a sort of 


mania to which they would sacrifice even the peace of 
Europe. It is, indeed, a vision, but one of those dreams 
which more affect the imagination than a sober reality. 
It.is thought to be an efficient means to this end to dif- 
fuse throughout Great Britain especially, and incidentally 
among the people of the continent, a horror and hatred 
of. Russian despotism. To compass this the most 
hideous stories are circulated of the barbarities of her 
government. The Czar is a fiend in human form, and all 
his officials are imps of hell. The people are represented 
as groaning under their chains, and willing to burst 
them at the earliest opportunity. Epithets 4 abuse are 
freely bestowed upon every institution within the do- 
minions of the autocrat; and his huge territory, we are 
told, is bound together by a thread which the first ap- 
pearance of a foreign foe would break. 

We need not say that a great deal of all this is bluster 
and bravado; much of the story pure invention; or a 
fragment of truth so embellished by imagination that its 
measure cannot be ascertained. ‘To such works this nar- 
rative of Mr. Bourke’s is a sort of antidote. It is 
almost as partial on the other side of the question. Itis 
as extravagant in praise as others are in censure of the 
Czar and his government. The judicious reader will 
peruse both, and discover the truth midway between 
them. But, if we have any partiality, it would be for Mr. 
BourkE, for he is not an enthusiast, he is not tied to a 
theory, his interest is not allied with falsehood, and if 
his descriptions are too glowing, they take their colours 
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from the natural warmth of his disposition, and not 
from a deliberate purpose after false-colouring. © °° ~~ 
Mr. Bourke starts in good humour, so he continues 
in Russia, so he returns, so he writes. He experienced 
none of the difficulties from police and ‘passports, of 
which we have heard so much. He gotinto Russia and 
out of it as easily as into Austria, perhaps more so. He 
was neither delayed nor plun . The custom-house 
officer did not, as in Italy, demand a fee for oreriyeing 
his baggage. Where beside, upon. the continent, wo 
he have been so civilly treated as in Russia, when 


CROSSING THE FRONTIER ? 


When E—’s name was called, he marched into the cabin 
with the air of a martyr; but what was his surprise when, in- 
stead of inquisitive policemen and impertinent clerks, he found 
a civil and gentleman-like man, who merely asked him, whether 
he was travelling for pleasure. E— replied, Yes. The officer 
then politely wished him a good morning and a pleasant tour ! 
I was not asked a single question. Thus ended the trial, which 
some recent travellers have declared to be so offensive to the 
feelings of a free-born stranger, and so degrading to a child of 
liberty. I carefully watched the examination of some of our 
fellow-passengers, and had not the satisfaction of confirming 
any of my former feats by hearing a question asked that could 
have offended the most sensitive republican. I have certainly 
heard, that more strictness is sometimes shewn, and a series of 
provoking interrogatories put, that might in some degree jus- 
tify M. de Custine’s account of his entrance into Russia. But 
I also heard of a young Frenchman, who, a few weeks before 
our arrival, thought the dignity of France outraged in his little 
person, and who absolutely refused to answer the simple ques- 
tion that was put to us! ‘The consequence was, that the entire 
number of his fellow-passengers were detained for some hours, 
to their great inconvenience, until this spirited sprout of La 
Jeune France consented to release’*them from the vessel by a 
sullen oui. 


At St. Petersburg he was delighted with every thing he 
saw, especially with the ‘society, whieh was peculiarly 
fascinating. | Here ‘is his sketch of 


' A SOIREE..AT ST, PEFERSBURG. 

I soon found myself in a-very pretty room, full of people, 
who were dancing the same quadrilles and valses, with the same 
untiring determination, that I had left ten days before in Lon- 
don. Iwas of course presented’ to our hostess, who’ is very 


ptetty, very graceful, and spiritwelle, and who soon» made me, 


known to half the people. in the room.’ Many of the ladies 
were exceedingly pretty, all dressed in excellent taste, and very 
agreeable, but their names are the devil! In ten minutes I 
was fairly bewildered, and my tongue vainly endeavoured to 
repeat a fraction of awful words; of six or eight syllables, 
ending in offski, ouski, ttzki, insky, and off. I never was 80 
puzzled; as fast.as a sound somewhat resembling a Russian 
surname trembled on my tongue, another totally umpronounce- 
able one startled my frightened: ear; and I. soon found that 
time alone would make me familiar with such uncommonly 
hard words. For the first week I was in Russia, 1 never dared 
to call any of my new friends by their names, and used to 
describe them as.tall or short, dark or fair; with any other par- 
ticulars that presented themselves to my mind at the moment 
—a mode of conveying my ideas which sometimes got me into 
great scrapes, as the descriptions, I am ashamed to say, were 
not-always quite correct, and a sister or cousin might not 
enjoy hearing her best friend alluded to, as short or fair, when 
she happened to be tall and dark. I am sure that if Juliet 
had paid a visit to Russia, she would have found out ‘* What’s 
in aname,” for I found more in their names than was ever 
dreamt of in my philosophy ; and no tongue, however nimble, 
could possibly pronounce or remember such a curious con- 
catenation ef vowels and consonants atthe first attempt. How- 
ever, notwithstanding, I,passed a charming evening, and was 
greatly amused., Society of the higher class differs little in 
outwaed appearance in European countries, and it is not until 
the stranger begins.to know well the individuals who compose 
it, that national differences and feelings are discovered ; thus, 
at. the ball to-night, we danced-and talked in the same manner 


fot so much in vogtie) in Finland’ ax in’ May Fair; all were 
graceful and good-natared in mannér, ‘and F flowed ds 
softly front every 8 Tips 4s if we had beeti in a salon of the 
Fauxbourg’ St. Gerthain. “This seems to be completely the 
adopted tongue of the edacated Russians.’ They write, speak, 
and Tam sure think in French : ‘it is the fan of in- 
fancy, and I do not remember to have heatd a lady’ converse 
in her own tongue during the whole’ time I was in Russia. 


Among other sights, he. pays a visit to 


A REVIEW. 


During the first week of our stay we were invited to assist 
at a manceuvre held near the camp of Crasnoe Seloe, where 
we were also promised the long-wished for honour of being 
presented to the Emperor Nicholas. We set out on Thursday 
evening ina carriage with four horses. abreast, and drove to 
the village, a.distance of about.twenty-five miles. We found - 
lodgings prepared for us ia the house generally allotted to the 
corps diplomatique, where every thing was provided that we 
could possibly require. The Swedish chargé d'affaires, Baron 
V. kindly took us under his. care, and told.us many things 
that were of great useto.us. We rose at five im the morning, 
and our horror was inexpressible when the first object that 
greeted our opening eyes was a most determined pour down of 
rain, which seemed to have every intention. of lasting, all day s, 
however, we got up and dressed ourselves ; at half-past six an 
aide-de-camp came, when we mounted with the greatest resig- 
nation the horses provided for us, I certainly thought that 
this was to be the last day of our uniforms, as the rain came 
down in torrents, and I had no. cloak that would go over my 
epaulettes. After waiting some. time in a small hospital at. 
the camp, as the manoeuvre was deferred in consequence of the 
wet, the emperor, who had spent the night in a little tent close 
by, came out, and got on horseback. Every one immediately 
followed his example, and we were presented in a dirty lane, 
in the middle of the heaviest part of the day’s rain. His ma- 
jesty said a few. kind words to us, and then rode.on, followed 
by his whole staff and the small regiment of 400 Circassians, 
in their picturesque dresses, and mounted on their shaggy 
little horses. ‘These.mountaineers are. as -wild, in appearance. 
and costume as the animals they bestride ; and.as the day was 
so wet they were enveloped in their large, hooded, bournouse~ 
looking cloaks, under which they carried their bows, quivers, 
yataghans, and other arms. I did not see them perform any 
of their feats of horsemansbip ; but I heard that their peculiar 
exercises are not at all formidable in a military point of view, 
and partake very much of the nature of the “‘ Scenes. in. the 
Circle” seen at Astley’s or Franconi’s. .1 was told that. the. 
greater number of those we saw on this day were, people of. 
considerable rank among their own tribes, and ought to be. 
considered more as hostages than soldiers of the imperial. 
army. They looked sorrowful but savage; and I fancied that, 
as they sat on their horses beneath the ng rain of t 
northern climate they appeared forlorn and desolate, thinking 
probably of their distant sunny valleys and mountain homes, 
where the only right recognised was that enforced by their 
own strong arms,—rights that they have so long 
defended, and for which at that moment their brethren of the 
Caucasus were gallantly fighting in desperate combat with the, 
comrades of these their present fellow-soldiers in the corps of é 
the Imperial Guard. emperor seemed to treat them with 
all honour, and two Circassian trumpeters were close to him 
the whole day, and gave all the signals on their long semicir- 
cular horns. 


Mr. Bourke introduces some general observations 
which will be read with interest. ey are apparently 
impartial :— 


THE DRAMA, LITERATURE, AND THE PRESS. 


The fands devoted to theatrical purposes must form an im- 
mense item in the yearly budget of the empire, as no expensé’ 
is spared to induce first-rate artists to grace their boards ;' but 
I never saw any thing like ‘‘ a house” in Russia ; the theatre 
in summér is almost deserted, so that, even were it permitted, no 
private person couldever undertake the management ofa play- 
house, and some of our friends seemed greatly surprised when 
we told them that no sum is devoted by Government to dra- ' 
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are peculiarly under the surveillance of the police; the latter 
is represented by a sort of demi-official gazette, and contains 
most of the ingredients of a journal, except news—a com- 
modity exceedingly scarce in Russia. A proof copy of the so- 
called newspaper is sent to General D—’s house on the even- 
ing before its publication, in order that it. may be duly in- 
spected by that umportant personage, who is answerable for its 
contents ; and such a thing as abuse of a public officer, or an 
inion on a political subject, is never seen in a Russian print. 
published this year some intelligence of the exploits of 
Count Woronzoff’s army in the Caucasus, but it was reckoned 
a great wonder, and caused a sensation in the town, as such a 
is quite unusual. Ifa persons desirous of know- 
much of what is going on in the world, he must go con- 
stantly into society, as that’is the only mode of hearing any 
thing ; in spite, however, of the precautions of the government, 
we heard European news discussed very freely at the different 
parties in the islands. A story related in conversation is not 
always remarkable for complete exactness, and it fS very diffi- 
cult to discover the real facts of an event, when éach account 
differs materially according to the disposition of the narrator, 
and varies in proportion to his or ber taste for the marvellous 
or for matter of fact. In conversation with foreigners, I fear 
patriotism sometimes carries the Russian gentleman a little be- 
yond the confines of exactness; and conflicting accounts of 
many things often perplexed me, in a country where the only 
mode of obtaining information is by word of mouth ; but this 
kind of exaggeration is almost excusable, as it is natural that 
people should endeavour to hide the deficiencies and enhance 
the perfections of their country as much as possible. In Russia 
the temptation to make highly-coloured statements is greater 
than in most countries, for the patriotic relator has little fear 
of absolute contradiction before his eyes; there is no danger 
of a different and perhaps truer statement of a fact, or ac- 
count of an event appearing in a newspaper to shake the cre- 
dulity of his hearers, or to provoke a more close inquiry into 
stories which generally bear a plausible impress of truth. 

This is a great cause of the incorrectness of most books 
that have been written upon Russia and Russians. Nothing 
but a long residence in the country would qualify men to 
write the sort of books we so constantly read, as most works 
of the kind have been published by persons who have either, 
like myself, made a short stay, or whose opinions have been 
dictated, or at least directed, by private pique or fancied 
wrongs. M, de Custine’s ‘‘ Russia in Thirty-nine”’ has made 
@ great sensation in Europe, and has been almost universally 
read. In spite of the egotism, vanity, superficialness, and 
disregard of truth which the whole book, if we could 
manage to leave out the stories of individuals, politics, and 
the writer’s own deductions and absurd inferences, we should 
find, perhaps, the best picture of the present state of Russia 
that bas been given to the world: this proceeding, however, 
would sadly curtail the fair proportions of the auther’s 
volumes, and the four stately tomes would probably be found 
reduced to one; but truth would be an immense gainer, and 
M. de Custine would go down to posterity as a clever and ob- 
servant traveller, whose beautiful and classic French had well 
described a new and curious country; instead of a spiteful 
and inaccurate author, whose hatred of his subject appears in 
every line of his book, and who requited condescension and 
hospitality with vulgar mockery of favours received, boastful 
reminiscences of his own momentary importance, and ran- 
corous and indiscriminate abuse of every person, animal, and 
thing that he had the misfortune to meet with in Russia. Any 
person reading the book must be impressed with the unac- 
countable bitterness that pervades the whole work, which dis- 
colours every fact mentioned, every impression recorded ; and 
the most sincere hater of Russia, her system of government, 
and her people, cannot for one moment hope that a well- 
thinking and unprejudiced person could read 
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invisible: hand ; a Russian official, therefore, must infringe the 
first rules of his profession, by publicly refuting most allega- 
tions that are brought against his government. For this 
reason, Russia is fair game for every misanthropical or dis- 
contented spirit who chooses to pour forth his spite on paper, 
or to revenge some fancied insult by a violent attack on the 
country. They all invariably appear to take, as their hypo- 
thesis, the fact of the non-existence of crime in that country of 
tyranny ; they seem to wish to persuade us that Siberia is in every 
ease the reward of patriotism, virtue, and honesty, and that 
these are the only qualities that entitle a Russian to the wrath 
of the czar. Nowhere, among all the harrowing relations of 
exile, confiscation, and death, that I have so often read, do I 
meet with an account of the wicked receiving the just punish- 
ment of their crimes, and in no instance do I find that a man 
was, in their opinion, rightly judged. If this absence of crime 
be true, what a paradise Russia would then be, after a good 
purification t(pethdns in the French revolutionary manner) and 
an indiscriminate extermination of every thing that is now 
noble and great in the land; but if they really want reform, 
they must find a more experienced and practical politician than 
M. de Custine to carry out this great work, for in his confes- 
sion of politica) faith, in the few last sentences of his first 
volume, he avows himself to be a radical in Russia, and a 
faded aristocrat in France; an unfortunate line of herma- 
phrodite politics, as absurd as it is impossible, as affected as 
it is Quixotic. * * * * The inspection of our books at 


. the censor-office was a mere form, as the seals of the parcel 


were broken. before our eyes, and the books returned to us un- 
touched ; but in the case of imported works, and newspapers 
for general circulation, they are very icular, Numbers of 
books and journals are absolutely prohibited, and are either 
sent back or destroyed; and Punch would laugh till his dear 
old hump shook again to see the mutilation his jokes some- 
times experience at the hands of the Russian police. I saw 
some copies with whole paragraphs fairly cut out, while other 
obnoxious facetiee Were partly erased or scratched out, in order 
not to injure the picture on the other side of the leaf; not- 
withstanding all these precautions, I believe it is possible to 
get almost any book at St. Petersburg, but this is attended 
with some trouble. Their laws seemed strange to us, natives 
of a country where the press is so perfectly free, and where an 
editor has little to fear beyond a mere action for libel, the 
litigation of which is attended with tediousness and delay ; 
but there exists in England a mighty power that is often car- 
ried to a great extreme, and is not always exercised with justice 
or judgment. Periodical writers are frequently careless of 
previous inquiry into charges which they bring against persons 
in so severe and public a manner. A trial, or positive proof 
in contradiction, may successfully vindicate and clear the 
character of the persons attacked; but a stain often remains 
behind, to the great prejudice of the victim, as the world is 
always resdier to believe bad than good ; and although the 
charge may be perfectly removed, the community will persist 
in believing that there might have been some foundation for 
the allegation. 
With equally glowing pencil he paints 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY, 

The imperial family of Russia are all excessively handsome ; 
and I never have seen beauty more evenly distributed among 
the children of one house, in any rank of life. The Grand 
Duchess Olga is the prettiest woman in Russia ; and each of 
her brothers and sisters is gifted in the same manner. I 
had:the honour of seeing them all, with the exception of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who was absent in the Mediterra- 
nean. But even among the youthful branches of a family so 
famous for beauty, the Emperor shines pre-eminent, as well 
by the majesty of his deportment, as by the Jove-like beauty 
of his countenance. Toweringover every one in theroom, his 
well-proportioned figure glided through the crowd ; and the 
extraordinary grace of his manner is only equalled by the supe- 
riority of his manly form. A kindword, a cheerful remark, or 
aglad smile, greeted and delighted every person he addressed ; 
while with rare talent he seemed to unite in one, the host, the 
master, and the companion. Never in any ~ank of life have I 
seen a man so admirably fitted for the position in which he is 
placed; and when we consider what that position is—the 
absolute monareh, the wielder of the destinies of a seventh 
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part of the habitable globe—we must think him great indeed 
on whom. sucha dignity can suitably rest. His eagle eye, on 
this night, wandered over the room, He directed everything, 
even, to the. smallest minutiz; while never, for a moment, 
could I detect a movement or a gesture unworthy the dignity 
of theemperor. Truly Nicholas is the first gentleman of the 


age. 
As'a contribution to the storehouse of facts, take, with 
a slight abridgment, Mr. BourKe’s account of 


ART AND EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


The Academy (he says) contains. a quantity of pic- 
tures and curiosities; none of these are of any note 
except the picture of the ‘* Last day of Pompeii,’’ by Bruloff, 
a Russian painter, the only one of his fraternity who has tisen 
to eminence in the art. ‘The picture is very large, and) en- 
tirely covers one side of a good-sized room ; though the com- 
position is fine and poetic, the colouring) I thought was; most 
disagreeable ; and a ghastly hue ‘pervades. every face in the 
picture. The Russians are very proud of this performance, 
and numbers of students are constantly engaged in copying it 
in different sizes; but: I ‘could not admire it, except as being 
the sole specimen of any merit existing of the Russian school. 
The Muses have not yet reached Russia in a body ; perhaps 
they may think both the. climate and the people rather cold ; 
the progress of the fine arts in the north is, therefore, quite 
imaginary. ‘The national disposition is to imitate ; this quality 
they possess to perfection, but they cannot invent; and all 
persons who know them. will concur in saying, that as a nation 
they are peculiatly quick in learning any art; but a Russian 
must be taught/every thing, and he has been rarely known to 
originate a useful invention, or design a great work. The 
greater number of public undertakings are contracted for and 
carried on by: foreigners. A Frenchman is the first architect 
of St. Petersburg,'an Italian the best modeller, an American 
the head engineer of the Moscow and St. Petersburg railway, 
and a Scotchman. the only great iron-founder in the city. 
Therefore, in giving the, Russian all credit for his intelligence 
in imitation and bis. quickness of perception, I think IT am 
justified in my assertion, that there is a great absence of ori- 
ginality in his, national, character, This is the. more to be 
wondered at as they possess great educational advantages ; for 
government schools and colleges, conducted on miost en- 
dightened principles, are established in all the principal towns 
of the empire. .* * * * ‘he 
institutions established for public instruction by government 
are—first, parish-schools for the lower classes, maintained in 
towns at the expense. of government, and in the country 
at) the ‘charge of the proprietor of the. land. ‘They are 
under the immediate surveillance of the priest of the parish ; 
and ‘reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion, are the only 
subjects taught'therein. In towns these schools are kept 
open during the whole year; but in the country they, are 
closed for the summer months, when agriculture occupies the 
whole rural population. It is impossible to say to what ex- 
tent this branch of education is carried on in the country, as 
it is entirely at the will of the proprietor that, the schools are 


established and maintained. Their numbers in consequence: 


vary considerably in different provinces, _ The district schools 
‘are open to all classes, and are of a superior order, to the in- 
stitutions last) mentioned... They are intended for the instruc- 
tion of the children of tradespeople and shopkeepers in towns 
or ‘cities, and.are maintained at. the expense of government. 
Five professorsiare attached to..each ;. one for, catechism, one 
for the Russian tongue, one for arithmetic and geometry, one 
for geography and history, and.one for engrossing and draw- 
ing. ‘The pupils must ;read,. write, and, understand, the first 
four rules of arithmetic before they can be admitted. Gym- 
nasiums are colleges established for the. purpose of affording 
education to those sons of gentlemen who cannot continue 
their studies \in-universities, and also.as preparatory schools 
for those who, intend to enter.on an academic course, . The 
course of study.is said to embrace all the subjects. usually 
taught-at public schogls in. our own .country ; and a gymna- 
sium ought to be found in every town. of government in the 
empire. Pupils educated in these establishments are received 


into public service withthe rank. of the 14th class. A board-, 


ing-school for the sons of nobility is attached to each gymna- 
sium : these pupils only mix with the general classes in school- 





hours, and directors.and masters are retained for their special 
surveillance. The universities of the empire are five in nam- 
ber; viz. thosé of Moscow, St.; Petersburg, Dorpat, Kasan, 
and Kharkoff ; to these I believe may be added the institution 
of St. Viadimir at Kiev. 


We conclude with two. companion portraits :— 


RUSSIAN LADIES. 


The ladies in Russia understand perfectly the secrets of the 
toilette, and every Englishman must pay homage to their ex- 
quisite and, unrivalled tasts in dress. Thiese summer fétes are 
excellent opportunities for exhibiting their knowledge of the 
mystic.art;, for they come in morning or evening costume, a 
light bonnet, or wreath of flowers, as suits their fancy,’ or 
best adds to their beauty. I never'saw them in what may be 
termed grand tenue ; “but a toilette suited to a party, partak - 
ing-as much of the character of an informal /éte champetre as 
of a regular ball, requires perhaps more’study than the more 
magnificent, but more common, costume de bal. A. treble 
row of magnificent pearls frequently graced the necks of these 
northern , beauties; but I never saw a lady at these small 
summer parties wear many jewels, and they never commit the 
solecism.in dress, so common in England, of appearing at a 
country ball.in a blaze of jewels. The continued confinement 
in hot rooms during the long winter, and exposure to the op- 
pressive heat of the stoves, do not improve their complexions ; 
nevertheless, we saw many pretty women at’ St. Petersburg, 
and their correct taste in costume adds much to their beauty. 
I met one or two Circassians, ‘children of the sunny south, 
whose dark loveliness contrasted well with’ the’ fairer charms 
of the daughters of the Sclavonian race. The large lustrous 
eye, beaming from a long eyelash, and the deep olive com- 
plexion, at once declared her oriental origin, while her raven 
tresses hung in heavy braids round her oval and ‘classic fea- 
tures, and twined in graceful profusion over her well formed 
head. Beautiful hair has' a most desttuctive’ effect on my 
peace of mind, and when added ‘to other charms ‘is perfectly 
irresistible. 

RUSSIAN GENTLEMEN. ; 

The men have much the advantage over the women in good 
looks ; their features are for the niost part finely proportioned 
and well chiselled ; a good grey eye, small but well-formed 
nose, short upper lip, and wall propaetiiased chin, are the dis- 
tinctive marks of the. pure Sclave, untainted by German or 
Kalmuck. blood; this, added to light hair and ‘a curly beard, 
makes a very handsome face, expressive of much determination 
and; quickness. Among the poorer serfs, however, these 
beauties are hidden by dirt, and hair that looks as if it Were 
never meantto be combed. 1 do not believe it ever is ; and the 
accumulation of filth hoarded on the mugik’s person and 
sheep-skin is. beyond all description. The finest old men I 
ever beheld. we met wandering about the villages on the road ; 
their flowing white hair and beards, in many cases, hung round 
most Rembrandt-like faces; and as they Ieant on their staves, 
looking like ancient patriarchs, I think they might fully rival 
in appearance of health and strength the wn of Old Parr 
lately immortalised on patent pill-boxes. The male sex among 
the serfs, with the greatest want of gallantry; keep all'the beauty 
to themselves; for positively nothing, cam be aglier than, the 
Russian women; their faces are large, their noses flat, and 
their cheek-bones high ; and ,as to. figures, by the bones of 
Venus! I never saw, such desecration of the human form 
divine... How they get themselves into. so inhuman a shape, 
I cannot conceive ; their waists seemed to me to be above their 
breast ;. where the rest of their body ‘was, I'catinot tell; for 
the gown hung perpendicularly from this unnatural part down 
to their heels ; the fact is, cannot describe their ince, as 
never were daughters of Eve less favoured with beauty ;’and 
during the whole journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow and 
back I did not see one pretty girl. 

epee eepepereet 
4. Piarinags to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, 
and Palestine in 1845-6. By Mrs. Romer. 


[CONCLUDED PROM PAGE 423.] 


‘Mrs. Rowe tells an amu story of a noble tourist, 


probably the Marchioness of Lonponperry, who has 
— some severe remarks on the Turkish court. 
e trick was rightly punished. If noble ladies will 
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condescend to st 
sity, they must expect such rebuffs as the following :— 


‘F was so amused by the explanation given to me the other day 
of a noble English lady's reeeption by the Sultan which was 
pompously announced to the world as a most important event, 
—a new era in the history of Turkish civilization,—that I 
cannot resist giving you the same peep at the dessous des 
cartes which was afforded to me. . My informant was residing 
in Constantinople at the time when the affair took place, and 
derived his information from unquestionable authority, no less 
than that of some of the officials by whose management it was 
effected... The.lady in question was ambitious of being pre- 
sented to the young Sultan, and her lord was no less ambi- 
tious of. gratifying her wishes.. An application was made by 
them to the Pasha then at the head of affairs at Stamboul to 
give effect to their wishes, and as he had been at some former 
period ambassador at our court, his residence in London had 
enabled him to form a correct idea of the power exercised in 
the English world of fashion by the two individuals in ques- 
tion, and of the impolicy of offending persons who might one 
day have it in their power to retaliate upon him in their own 
country, should the Sultan’s pleasure ever send him there 
again as his representative. But then he knew, too, that to 
propose such a thing to his sovereign as the presentation of the 
lady to, him was not to be thought of seriously. What did 
the cunning statesman do in this dilemma?  Desirous of pro- 
pitiating one: party without, offending the other, he adopted a 
mezzotermine which appeared to him most happily to recon- 
cile the two difficuffles. He presented himself to the Sultan, 
and told him that there was an Englishwoman then in Con- 
stantinople who had some very fine jewels to sell, which she 
was. anxious to submit to his highness’s inspection. The 
Shadow of God upon Earth signified his willingness to see 
them, and direeted that they should be sent to the palace for 
that purpose, This was not exactly what the adroit minister 
aimed at; but it was a near approach to it; he ventured to 
suggest that,.as they were all. female ornaments, it would’ be | 
better that the Christian woman should put them on her per- 
son, and bring them to the palace herself; which would enable | 
his highness to judge of the, effect they produced, and the 
manner in which they ought to be worn. ‘Ihe Sultan assented, | 
and gave orders that the woman should be brought to the pa- | 
lace and stationed in one of the antechambers, and that when | 
apprized of her being there, he would pass through it in‘order 
to take a view of her brilliant merchandise. His directions 





to such meannesses, to gratify a vulgat Cari- | not exchange-a-word- even. with eachother : they appeared 


quite brutified—insensible even of the treatment to which they 
are victims. When they were marched out of the boat (for, 
to, avoid the trouble of taking them down the cataract, they 
are to proceed by land to Es-souan, there to be re-shipped for 
Cairo), we sent Mohammed to buy them a good meal ‘of 
dates; and for ten paistres (about two shillings) he brought 
back as much as two men conld carry. We distributed them 
in equal portions among the poor creatures ; but, although they 
ate them like people who had been hungcring for a length of 
time, they evinced no semblance of satisfaction, or even thank- 
fulness, for what they had received; they are evidently as in- 
sensible to kindness as to ill-treatment, and appear to be as 
inferior in their moral as in their physical organization to the 
Caucasian races. 


It will be seen from the extracts that Mrs. RomgR’s 
volumes contain material which entitles them to be 
placed upon the list of orders for the book-club, 

We subjoin Mrs. Romer’s picture of one of the 
famous dancing girls, abbreviating only her milliner-like 
details of the young lady’s dress. 


EHE BAYADERE, 

Did I teli you that Esrieh is the head-quarter to which the 
Ghawazee, or dancing women of Cairo, were banished by 
order of the Viceroy? The government allows them house- 
rent free, and to éach individual three loaves of bread and one 
piaster ten paras per diem (about twopence 'English), upon 
which, in this cheap country, they contrive to live very well. 
Of the original Cairo-bred Ghawazee only two now remain, 
and one of these, the celebrated Sofia, the favourite of Abbas 
Pasha (Mohammed Ali’s grandson, and the Governor of 
Cairo), who kept a separate establishment for her, before the 
race became proscribed, now lives in Esneh. © As this woman 
was considered one of the most accomplished Ghawazee in 
Egypt, I was very curious to see her, and we therefore desired 
Mohammed to arrange that she should exhibit herself, and 


| some specimens of her talents, to us ; premising that English 


taste cannot tolerate those wanton displays in» which the 
Eastern dancing women someétiires indulgé, and: which form 
the most attractive ‘part of their’ att'in’ the opinion of: their 
own country-people. Accordingly ‘we went to Sofia’s resi- 
dence, and were shown into ‘a mat-covered room, with a long 
range’ of cushions at one side, where a female attendant brought 
us narghilés to smoke, and a bottle of perfamed* oil, which she 


were punctually obeyed, and this is the history of the noble | poured upon my hands, and tried to persuade’me to rab over 
Tady’s interview with Abdul Medjid. And the reason of “her | my face and throat. Presently ‘four young women. arrived, 
having been smuggled, as it were, into the imperial abode; and | wearing anterees, and trousers of printed calico, and Egyptian 
left shivering alone in chilly rooms and corridors, and finally | Fez caps, ornamented with golden ckoors, their persons be- 
being s0 coldly accosted and unceremoniously inspected bythe | decked with ear-rings and ‘bricelets, and rings “of gold and 
you Sultan in his passage through the room in which’she | silver in plenty. These’ were the musicians; for as soon as 
stood, is most infelligibly accounted for by the fact ‘that’ hé | they had’ seatéd thems¢lves’ onthe floor, a darabook th: was 
, actually believed her to be a diamond merchant ! and although | handed to each, and they dommenced chianting their Arab 
she was impressed with the conviction that the interview was | clioruses, and beating time upon’ their instruments with the 
conceded to her rank and, station, it was only owing to‘that'| palm of one hand ani the fingers of the other, which produces 


, OF fou Si ; 
ue to call them prisoners of war is preposterous; the greater 


_vo(of these poor, ¢ 


Degidly: stamped 


»sc(forims, v Huuddled <together,at, the bottom/of the boat, wher? 
together as sheep in a pen, they did 1 


Mik 


mistaken supposition, above ‘stated, that the proud English | 
lady obtained admission into his presence. 


With one other extract we conclude. It: is the recerse 
v the ‘medal of Egypt’s ruter—the black spot upon her 
athe al 918 

-_ ry 1S“ EGYPTIAN SLAVES. 

ge boat camé 


alongside of us laden with slaves, on their way from Kotdafar 


whom they are now being conveyed under the escort of three 
ur. Egyptian soldiers. There were about seventy of them. 


part being wémen with infants at their breasts, probably theresult 
of some raid, or razzia, which has swept away ‘into’ slivery 
the whole population of“w-wretched village. The appearance 

x creatares .was (truly, miserable; besides , their 
natural.ugliness (being the blatkest and. mast hideous race of 
Negroes), they here. the,traces.of, wretchedness and privatioti’ 
upon. their. projecting bones and attenuated 
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the effect of bass and treble. After a lapse\of twenty minutes 
the nymph herself entered, quite in a theatrical manner, 
enveloped from head to foot ina large: dark mantle, 
which she threw aside, and gracefally ‘saluted me: by 
touching my hand, and then kissing her own: ‘and: carry- 
ing it to her forehead. be > & The 
héad-dress is the prettiest ‘part of the Egyptian costume, and 
Sofia’s Was exceedingly rich. ‘Het hair was divided iato:twenty 
or thirty small ‘braids hanging ‘over het shoulders;-to tlre end 
of each of which ‘were affixed thirée silk cords; strung with gold 
coins of various sizes.’ ‘Two réws ‘of gold’ coins’ as large as 
half-crown pieces, laid close together, encircled -her forehead, 
and at each temple depended a ctister‘of smaller ones, with an 
agate ornament’ in thé middle: ‘The*back of her head was 
covered with a small Egyptian’ Fez, ornamented with a large 
choors of solid gold, aud bouttd on bya handkerchief of -em- 
broidered crape. ‘She wore'two' tieeklaces of large gold eoins, 


‘thickly strung together, ‘and each’ individual ‘pieoeof wioney 


depending from a massive orhatment in thé form of » fislv> one 
‘Of ‘these “necklaces was’ fong, atid the:other'one just encircled 
her throat, and between them Wad’ a’string of beads of Egyp- 
tian agates as large as birds’ eggs) and strong together with 
‘golden links, Her earrings weré’of goklen ‘filigree,’ in the 
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shape of flowers ; and her bracelets, of which she wore several, 
of massive gold and ‘silver. We that she carried 
about 350%. on her in coins alone, without including her 
other ornaments. is still a young and pretty woman ; 
and after the dark visages I have of late been accustomed to 
see, she appeared to me to be comparatively fair—a clear bru- 
nette, with black eyes, rendered still longer and 
darker by the application of #oh! that encircled them, and 
aquiline features, much resembling those of the Pasta—such as 
she was in her best days—and pretty hands tipped with henna 
and covered with rings. Before standing up to dance, she 
asked for ¢tchorba to be brought to her, which I imagined to 
be sherbet ; but on tasting it I found it was anniseed liquor of 
the most ardent quality, and hot as liquid fire. Sofia, however, 
tossed off a large bumper of it, without making a grimace; 
and, to my consternation, finished the bottle before her exhibi- 
tion was over, without appearing to be in the least affected by 
such an excess. As to her dancing, or rather pantomime, no- 
thing can be less graceful or more monotonous; striking her 
silver castinets, sometimes with her arms half raised, some- 
times with her hands stretched out before her, she shuffled 
about upon a very small space of ground without executing any 
thing like a step ; in short, she put every part of her body into 
movement except her feet. She had been warned to restrain 
herself, and she did, for there was no absolute violation of de- 
corum in her performance ; but in the sample she gave us of 
her skill, there was neither poetry nor imagination, nor ideality 
—it was ‘‘of the earth, earthy ’—the nymph was a clod of 
clay, and her inspirations were not warmed by one spark of the 

sacré, which sometimes for a moment converts clay into 
something little less than divine! 


Welcome, amid the mingled splendour and squalor of 
Eastern scenery, is this episede of 


A RECOLLECTION OF OLD ENGLAND. 

_ As we were passing by a garden-wall on our way back to 
the dahabieh, a fine fox jumped up almost under our feet, and 
scampered away as if a pack of hounds had been at his heels. 
A royal salute from a double-barrelled gun was fired—not at 
him, but over his head—in token of the respect which the 
sight of his brush inspired; and as he made his way towards 
the Libyan hills, scared by such unwonted honours, the echoes 
of Esneh for the first time resounded to the inspiriting tones 
of a genuine Leicestershire Tallyho !—and our Arabs, delight- 
ing in noise, and taken by the novelty of the word, quick! 
caught it up, and shouted again and again, Tallyho! I had 
no sooner left my cabin this morning, than, to my surprise, 
Reis Ali, his son Salem, Hadgee, Mustapha, and all our 
sailors, came one after the other to wish me, in very good 
English, ‘*a merry Christmas!’”’ Mohammed had been 
tutoring them all yesterday to learn the words by heart, and 
he told me to-day that some of the men got up three times in 
the night, and awoke him to hear them repeat their lesson. 





Heidelberg ; a Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. In 
3 vols. London, 1846. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Tue flagging spirit of Mr. James has somewhat re- 
vived. After a series of very dull romances, which had 
almost extinguished his popularity, and seemed to indi- 
cate that he had written himself out, he has made a 
gee effort, and once more will enjoy the patronage of 

e libraries. Heidelberg, the latest, is one of the very 
best of his multitudinous productions ; it affords hope, 
indeed, that the great romance manufactory is not. yet 
exhausted of its material, and that it was to carelessness, 
rather than to inability, that previous failures were due, 
Since the commencement, now nearly three years ago, of 
the literary labours of the Critic, we have had re- 
peated occasion to express an opinion upon the charac- 
teristics of his genius. It will be at once apparent that, 
like Dick gens, his forte lies notin the construction’ of a 
plot, but in the painting of isolated scenes; his descrip- 
tions are singularly vivid, fall of colour, minute without 
tediousness, and his dramas are put upon the stage with 
all their properties, ‘as the playbills’ have’ it,” scenery, 
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dresses, and decorations, true to nature and to 
Mr. James is a well-read man. “ Me has intithate 
quainted himself with the people a8 well as 
courts of the countries in which he lays the. 
novels, and this gives to them a vratsemblance 
conciles the reader to his.many faults. Among th 
latter are to be numbered, not only the clumsy, i 
ficial, and often extravagant plot to which we have 
alluded, but am intolerable prosiness of dialogue. 
characters do not talk, but declaim. They spout essays 
and sermons when we look for mere conversation. Then 
Mr. James is anaccomplished book-maker. ' He knows 
precisely how many pages of va will be required 
to fill three volumes, and he makes his matte the 
space, either by throwing in such dull dialogues ‘as we 
have deseribed, or by bag eee, Oe the — 
thrust into plays merely to give time for the arrangemen' 
of the a pans that is to follow; in order to bri 
about the catastrophe he hurries. on the incidents, an 
violates probability by the annihilation of time 
space, when he deems it necessary to the filling of the 
panes that the severed personages of the story should be 
ught together again. 

But Heidelberg, we rejoice to say, has more of these 
excellencies and fewer of these defects than any of his 
romances that have fallen under our notice in the course 
of out Journalist labours. ‘The story is unusually inter- 
esting. The characters are strongly indjvidualized. The 
descriptions are as graphic as those of Ms best days, and 
they are less burthened with heavy dialogues. Mr. 
James’s intimate acquaintance with the history of the 
times is displayed to great advantage, and, like some of 
Scort’s best romances, will serve more than formal his- 
tory to convey to the reader’s mind a vivid conception of 
the events which the author has made the main thread 
of his story, The scene is laid at. Heidelberg, at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century ; we are intro- 
duced at the very opening to the hero Algernon Grey, 
who, with his friend William Lovet, enter the city, pur- 

ing to appear at the court of the Elector Palatine and 
hie wite, Elizabeth, daughter of James the: First. On 
their way they fall in with one Baron Obertraut, who 
suspects some evil design in their coming thus incog- 
nito, and procures them to be placed under a sort of 
honourable restraint, the keeper of Algernon being a 
fair young lady, Agnes Herbert, daughter, of course, of a 
respectable man of English descent, with whom, also, of 
course, he falls desperately in love, The usual thwart- 
ings and difficulties follow. Ina romance “ man never 
is, but always to be blest.” Algernon, among other 
adventures, rescues his beloved. from a sort of prison. 
The Elector proceeds to Prague ; Agnes is taken thither 
in the suite of the Electress. Algernon is by fortune 
detained there also. The war between Frederick and his 
rival the Duke of Bavaria is thenceforth the leading fea- 
ture of the story, mingled, however, with the proceed- 
ings of the various characters in whom the reader’s in- 
terest has been excited, and the drama ends with the 
siege and capture of Heidelberg, the triumph of the 
Duke of Bavaria, and the happiness of the lovers. 

Two or three passages will sufficiently illustrate our 
remarks, Here is a sketch of 
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THE ELECTOR FREDERICK. 


There never was, perhaps, a more united nation than these 
Bohemians when they raised the Elector Palatine to their 
throne. I mean, united heart and hand in that great act. 
Frederick owed his elevation not to a party in the state: the 
whole country was his party. You recollect the enthusiasm 
that awaited him wherever he appeared: in the castle of the 
noble, in the streets of the city, amongst the cottages of the 
village. “There was not a man to be found unwilling and un- 
prepared to draw the sword in his cause. But now, in one 
short year, how changed has every thing become! the bond of 
union is broken ; the united people is scattered into a thousand 
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parties; and to what are we to attribute this? In a great de- | fury. against some obstruction; and then he t he. caught 

to his own weakness, I fear, and his own mistakes. It|the tones of human voices speaking above. omg 

a curious thing to consider how the destruction of great | broad sheet of lightning; and he saw the bridge, with its 

is effected ; and I fancy that it is a question on which | manifold arches and its towered gates, close at hand, He had 

ick never meditated, though it was that on which de- | but time to stretch forth his arm, and, with a vielent effort, 
pended the stability of his power. ‘The man who yields to the | keep the boat from the pier, when it shot in fury 


mere prejudices of the body which raises him to high station 
will not maintain it long, it is trae; bet the man who resists 
the legitimate claims of that body is sure to fall very soon ; for 
the intment of reasonable hopes is the seed of animosity, 

roducing a bitter harvest: If it be dangerous to disappoint 
Friends in their just demands, it is ten times more dangerous to 
encourage enemies, by endeavouring to conciliate them by any 
sacrifice of principle. Now Frederick has more or less incurred 
all these perils; in many respects he has yielded to the preju- 
dices of the Bohemian people ; and yet he has disappointed the 
reasonable hopes of many. He has given encouragement to 
enemies by weak efforts to pacify and conciliate them ; and, in 
short, he has forgotten the maxim or the motto of an cld 
leader in this very land, ‘‘ A friend to my friends, an enemy to 
my enemies ; a lover of peace, but no fearer of war.” 


As a specimen of Mr. James’s descriptive powers, 
the following is well worthy of a place among the selec- 
tions, which, it may be Saath , are always made by 
the Critic with a view to the preservation of a record 
of the current. beauties of English literature, and there- 
fore to be of permanent interest and useful for future as 
well as present reading. Certainly there is extraordinary 
energy in this narrative. It should be premised that on 
their return from an excursion, they find the Neckar 
swollen and the ford impassable. Agnes attempts it, but 
misses her footing, and is carried away by the torrent. 


* Algernon sees her danger. 


THE RESCUE. 


Then it was that she perceived the full danger of their actual 
situation. Even ‘in the grey twilight she could see that the 
edge of the small boat was within an inch of the surface of the 
boiling stream ; that the bark itself was half fall of water, 
while Algernon Grey was busily employed in baling it out with 
his hands, as the only means he had of freeing it even in a 
degree. ‘‘ A rock, a rock !—there on the right !’’ and Alger- 
non, rising cautiously, took the short pole, which was the only 
implement the boat contained, and watched eagerly in the bow, 
till they neared a spot where one of the rude masses of granite 
still held its head above the current, which dashed and whirled 
around it, Then, lightly touching it with the pole, he kept 
the boat off in deeper water ; and in another instant, scarcely 
able to keep his feet, found himself whirled round in the vor- 
tex formed by the impeded torrent the moment it was free. 
Oh, what a terrible period was the passage down that stream ! 
At each instant some new danger beset them—now the rocks 
—now the shallows—now the rapids—now the eddies: no 
means of epproaching the shore ; and reasonable doubts that 
any effort to do so would not lead to immediate destruetion ! 
The sky became darker and darker every moment ; and though 
by the aid of Agnes, afforded to the best of her power, a con- 
siderable portion of the water in the bark was cast back into 
the stream, still the fragile lightness of the skiff, and the depth 
to which it had sunk, rendered. it little probable that those it 
contained would ever reach the land in safety. * * Night 
fell: not a star was to be seen ; the clouds swept thick and 
dark over the sky ; but still, from time to time, a momentary 
light was afforded by a broad sheet of summer lightning, which 
for an instant cast a blue glare through the valley of the 
Neckar. The mountains were seen and lost; the rocks, the 
trees, the woods, stood out and disappeared like phantoms 
in a dream ; and at length walls and towers became for one 
brief moment visible; and then all was black again. 
“ ‘We must be near the bridge,” said Agnes; ‘“ do you not 
hear the water rushing more fiercely? Heaven help us 
mow! for, if we strike against the piers, we are lost.” 
“* Sit quiet there,” answered Algernon; ‘‘I will go into. the 
bow ; and be assured, dear lady, I will live or die with you, 
Only remember, if I am forced to swim, lie quiet on my arm ; 
for if you clasp me, we both sink.” “TI will not stir,” she 
said in a firm tone; and Grey went carefully for- 


ward. He heard the roar of the river, evidently dashing in 





through the 
vault, and issued forth at the other side. * * * The 


they had passed the bridge. They could even 
hear, or fancied that they heard, the hum of. human voices 
from within the town. . Lights were. seen in various windows, 
and cheerful images of happy lifecame thick before their eyes, 
as they were hurried on, along the course of that.dark, head- 
long stream, with many a peril still before them. 


Here is another stirring picture of 


THE VANQUISHED CITY. 


As the queen opened the door to retire into her bed-cham- 
ber, a voice of bitter lamentation was heard from within; and 
Christian of Anhalt exclaimed, ‘‘ Would to God that these 
women would-learn a lesson of fortitude from their high- 
souled mistress. What will howling do to avert peril?”’ ‘* Be 
not harsh, my friend,’’ said Frederick, ‘‘ that is poor Ann 
Dudley’s voice. Her husband’s body lies on that bloody field 
without. The tidings came just ere you returned. But here 
is the queen again. Now let us go. I will send orders after- 
wards for all that may be needed, Come, sweet friend—me- 
thinks, with you beside me, I ean never know despair ;’’ and 
taking Elizabeth’s hand, he drew it through his arm and led 
her down slowly ; for she was great with child. The splendid 
carriage of blue velvet embroidered with silver stood ready in 
the court ; and as Elizabeth’s eyes fell upon its gorgeous de- 
corations, a faint sad smile came upon her lip, and she shook 
her head mournfully. On, how the emptiness of pomp, and 
pageantry, and lordly state, is felt by the heart im the bitter 
hour of sorrow and adversity ; and while the riches of the soul, 
the love, the friendship, the trust, the tenderness, rise high in 
value, sink low the more sordid objects of earthly ambition 
and pride. A weeping train followed the queen to the 
carriage ; some entered with her; some followed in other 
vehicles or on foot ; and but two, of all the fair and sparkling 
bevy which had shared Elizabeth’s days of joy and splendour, 
seemed now in a condition to give her comfort and support. 
Amelia of Solms was sad, but she wept not; Agnes Herbert 
grave, but firm, though gentle, in her whole demeanour. With 
kindly care she whispered from time to time some word of 
consolation in the ear of poor Ann Dudley, and, though her 
beautiful. eyes were full of melancholy when she gazed at the 
queen, yet there was a hopefulness im her words which added 
to the strength of mind with which Elizabeth bore up under 
the griefs and perils of the hour. It seemed a long and weary 
way to the old citadel of Prague, as with slow steps the horses 
dragged the carriages up the ascent ; but the gates at length 
were reached, and Frederi¢k took his fair wife in his arms and 
carried her into the wide hall. He could not forbear saying 
with a-sigh, ‘‘ 1 now know where I am. Princes seldom learn 
the truth till they are taught it by adversity.’’ An hour went 
by ; and many a messenger came up from the lower town, 
each burdened with gloomy tidings. The horses and carriages 
were all brought up from the stables of the Hradschin, and 
some small sums of money, together with clothes, and papers; 
but it was soon found that the council of citizens had taken 
possession of the building ; and though they did not exactly 
prevent the king’s servants from removing his own property, 
yet there were questions asked and objections made which 
rendered the task slow and difficult. Night fell, and the con- 
fasion in the town increased. The light of numerous torches 
created a glare which was seen red and portentous from the 
Wyschehrad ; and a loud murmur like the roar of a distant 
sea rose up and filled the watching hearts above with vague 
and gloomy apprehensions. Old Count Thurm had speedily 
joined the royal .party, and a number of devoted friends sur- 
rounded Frederick and his queen; but those who knew the 
Bohemian capital best did not contribute, by their warnings, 
to raise hopes or te still anxieties. They represented the pro- 
bability of tumult and violence as great ; and all seemed con- 
vinced that treason had long been preparing the way for the 
state of mind the people now displayed. 
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Lionel Deerhurst ; or Fashionable Life under the Regency. 
Edited by the Countess of BLessincron. In 3 vols. 
London : Bentley. Aaah 

Very early in the career of Tnx Critic it discharged 

the disagreeable but needful, duty of denouncing the 


The subject was pregnant with material for a good 
novel, had the dithot ability to make good use of it. 
But his utter incapacity is apparent at the very com- 
mencement, and becomes more and ‘more: glaring as he 
proceeds, until the readercan-endure no more, and 


then prevalent practice of buying or borrowing the name | throws down. the volume in despair of arriving at a 


of a popular writer, and affixing it to the title-page of a 
book, with the evident purpose of entrapping heedless 


meaning—and good reason why—“ your true no-mean- 
ing puzzles more than wit.” 





purchasers, who might not scan the advertisements very 


Proofs..of all this abound in every page. We take a 


closely, or exactly comprehend the difference between | passage almost at, random, which will amply illustrate 
editing and writing. ‘The protest was not without effect. | and justify these remarks, which have been induced by 
The circulating library-keepers, a large proportion Of | a sense of duty ; for, if pretenders be not plainly spoken 


whom honour ‘THe Critic by using it as their guide in 
the choice of books to order, expressed their indignation 
in the most emphatic manner, and the trick exposed, 
were no longer to be deceived by it. Books so guilty of 
false pretences were found not to sell, and the system 
was abandoned, as we had hoped for ever. 

It was, therefore, with very great regret indeed that 
we opened these volumes. ‘T'o the Countess of BieEs- 
SINGTON belongs the discredit of having revived a prac- 
tice which in truth is little less than fraudulent. Here 


to, how can the public, trust the praises bestowed upon 
the deserving ?— 


‘‘IT am by no means offended, Mr. Deerhurst,’’ said Mr. 
Moneymore. ‘1 know from Sir Roger that you are of a gay, 
volatile temper; fond of pleasure, and ¢asily amused ; however 
my wig has its’history—hear it.. In early youth Lord Bele- 
trieve was remarkable for his fine hair—a distinction of which 
he was very proud; aud as far as.a very superficial knowledge 
of history admitted, traced it as a sign of high birth. At this 
period he spent much time in Paris, and according to the 





we have three extremely trashy volumes sent forth to the 


fashions of, the élite, tied his hair partly behind, letting some 


world under her name, and which half the world will) juxuriant curls fall at either side over his ears. Well time, 


believe to be her own. Is it fair to her fame thus to 


alas! Mr. Deerhurst, no respector of persons, rolled on. his 


venture it upon the success or failure of another? She footsteps, marked by the horrors of the French revolution ; 
might have edited the work for her friend without pro-| but worse, far worse, it thinned the flowing locks of Lord 
claiming it to the public. If the purpose be honest, why | Beletrieve. Powder-and m.in-vain-struggled to hide 
is her name blazoned upon the title-page, and that of the | the coming baldness ; true, the effect of this memorable event 
real author omitted? What matters it to the reader | had cleared a way for ‘the’ defect 'to‘eseape detection. But 
whose hand revised the proof-sheets or corrected the | now, Mr. Deerhurst, for one of my secrets ; nature, who in 


manuscript? No single good end could be accomplished 
by the arrangement, But it is easy to discern a bad one. 
Whether designed or not, the obvious effect is to palm 
upon the unthinking public the novel of an unknown 
scribbler as the novel of the popular Countess of BLgs- 
sINGTON. This may be in accordance with her notions 
of honour, but it does not assort with vulgar notions of 
honesty. 

The objection we should have urged with equal vehe- 
mence had the work to which she has attached her title 
been in itself worthy, and such as to reflect credit upon 
the judgment and good taste of the Editor. But Lionel 
Deerhurst does not so. We cannot believe that the 
Countess has ever seen it, or surely she never would have 
given it her sanction. In what a position, therefore, has 
she placed herself by this act of injudicious friendship, 
or, as we too much fear, of venality. Either she has pe- 
rused, approved, and corrected it, performed the duties 
of an editor, in short,—or she has not. If she has, how 
wretched must be her taste not to have seen its defects ! 
how negligent of her trust not to have amended them! 
If, on the other hand, she has never read the work, as is 
most probable, there can be but one name to express the 
act of placing her imprimatur on the title-page. 

But enough of this preliminary matter, forced from 
us, however, by a strong sense of the duty of a literaty 
journalist towards those who rely upon his recommen- 
dations, and let us turn now to the book that has pro- 
voked these strictures, 

And in honesty we must say of it, that it is a pro- 
duction altogether undeserving the patronage it has re- 
ceived. The writer has neither head nor heart for the 
work, neither experience of life after which to copy, nor 
imagination to supply the defects of knowledge. The 
characters are without character, stiff wooden. puppets, 
with blank Jack-lustre eyes, and hard non-meanin 
faces; they speak as never men and women spoke, an 
are moved by no human imputses.~ ‘is not such a 


society upon earth pa ashigned in Lionel Deerhurst. 
So many wore ed Be bso fei “ideas eno pre- 


sented themselves for many.a day. ‘The composition is, 


that of the veriest. tyro, such, as is found in. the.“ Orie 
ginal Essays” column of obscure provincial journals, 


| other respects had’ formed Lord Beletrieve as a very model, 
| had given him a’pair of prodigious ears, quite flat at the top, 
and of a deep crimson hue which nothing could remove, and 
they looked ‘ll, alarmingly ill, near a complexion sallowed by 
| the aforesaid time:: ‘Now, what was to be done? Cropped 
| heads were the style! as Lord Beletrieve pertinently observed, 
| every innovation of the aristocracy was marked. by the setting 
aside of some gentlemanly. distiuction, such as neglecting the 
| Studied forms of politeness, a gallant attention to the fair 
| $2%» a profound veneration. to superior birth, rank, or posi- 
tion. More barbarous still was the clipping off the hair and 
| drapery, for the unwashed rabble, finding them an inconve- 
j nience, and that they sat ungracefully on their unpractised 
limbs, violently condemned as effeminate an elegance they 
could’ not attain. _ Bedes!’’ exclaimed Mr. Moneymore, 
| taking a long pinch of snuff, and handing me the box; “it 
| is princé’s mixturé, Mr: Deerhurst,”, he added, conceitedly. 
| I replied, ‘with 'vivacity, “* You are very kind, Mr: Money- 
}more, but I never take snuff.” With profound gravity, he 
}answered, ‘* You must-learn to do.so, Mr. Deerhurst, for 
| Lord Beletrieve takes it.’’ ‘‘ And pray, what is that to me ?”’ 
| Icoldly demanded. | ‘‘ All—eyerything,’” was the answer ; and 
; then, with a profound bow, he continued :—‘* Mr. Deerhurst, 
in this dilemma, between loss of hair and rather donkeyish 
eats, another man would have been for ever lost to fashion; 
but the mighty genius of Beletrieve rose above his ears, and 
he invented and made a model for a wig ; ‘went to France, re- 
mained ‘perdu for a year, then returned to London. On the 
same night there was a féle at Holland’ or Lansdowne House, 
no matter which, a. great political question was being dis- 





Beletrieve was: announced, .. He entered with all, the.grace of 
his courtly, manner ;, every,eye was turned on his wig, which 
was elevated by his lordship’s unusual height above. the crowd, 
The sensation it excited was quite electric; politics were for- 
gotten, and wigs alone absorbed all the thoughts of this great 
assembly. ‘The result need scarcely he told. That ornament. 
so esteemed by our grandfathers, and whose magic perfumed 
circle enveloped so much of wisdom; of folly, of hope, and 
feara,,again resumed .its, influence in. society... The next day, 
several of the young nobility, went off to Paris, hoping to ie 
Ww. 








cussed... The prince and his royal brothers were there. Lord... 


» 


his lordship’s, wig, or, a8 it was termed, the, Beletrieve ;. 

others we sted to haye their heads, shayen and ornar 
mente vith best perruques, London could produce, Mr, ., 
Deerhurst, though ‘not noble, I sdppted the fashion,” and hé 
ome el WE pe as nated na ed 
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This put me out of humour, and I said, sulkily, ‘“ Mr, Money- 
more, YT aim no judge of perruques or wigs.”” 


Is the reader satisfied ? 
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The Three Miisketeers. Translated from the French'of 
Alezandre Dumas. ‘London, 1846. Vickers. 
One of Dumas’s most clever romances, ably translated, 
handsomely printed, profusely illustrated with | en- 
gtavings, some of them of great merit, and sold at a 
very trifling price. It will be cheaper to buy this edi- 
tion than to 
itself must be known, by reputation at least, to all 

our readers. 


Amelia ; or, It was Time. Translated from the French 
of FrepERick Souwuiz. London: Vickers. 
One of the most popular and beautiful of M. Souuir’s 
novels, elegantly translated, neatly printed, and sold at 
a very trifling price. We hope Mr. Vickers will 
publish a series of translations of the best modern fic- 
tions of France, got up in like manner, and including 
the works of Dumas, PAuL pz Kock, Sanp, and 
others which have been from time to time introduced to 
the English public through the medium of the “ Journal 

of French Literature” in THe Critic. 








EDUCATION. 


The French Self-Instructor, By Georce W. M. 
Reynoups. London,.1846, Vickers. 
Tue novel feature of this useful little volume is the 
‘very ingenious and successful manner in which the 
author has contrived to teach the pronunciation as well 
as the grammar of the language. Many attempts have 
been made to represent the sounds of French words by 
rendering them into English letters, but hitherto the en- 
déeavour has failed—the translation puzzling the pupil 
even more than the original. It has been reserved for 
Mr. REyYNo_tps to triumph over this obstacle, and the 
extreme ingenuity and fineness of ear with which he 


caught and conveyed the pronunciation of French, pecu- | 


liarly recommend his little volume to those who cannot 
avail themselves of the advantages of a master. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that a master only can 
teach French thoroughly; but if that be impracticable, 
this volume is the best substitute. 








The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, translated from the 
Eleventh German edition, By 'T.J. Conant. Lon- 
don, 1846. Ward and Co. 

THIs is a reprint from an American edition of a work 
which, by the scholar, is held in high ésteem. Besides 
the grammar, there is a course of exercises, and a 
Hebrew Chrestomathy by the translator, which add 
greatly to its value. We confess ourselves incompetent 
to judge of the manner in which the author and transla- 
tor have performed their tasks, but inasmuch as the 
original is a work of very high repute, and: the transla- 
tion has been much admired ‘by the learned in America, 
we presume that the approval of those who are most 
competent to give an opinion will serve as a welcome for 
it to those who, in England, set themselves to the study 
of the Hebrew language. : 


The Boy’s Summer Book, descriptive of the Season, 








Scenery, Rural Life, and Country’ Amusements. By | 


Tiémas Minver; Author’ of “‘ Beauties’ of the 
Country,” &e. “London, 1846." Chapman’ and“ Hall. 
Vastiy as children’s books have improvéd in substance 
and in forrh, literature and art, author, artist, engraver, 
printer, and binder, are as yet far from having reached 
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rrow another at a library. The romance | 








the limit/of their respective capacities., Messrs. Cuap- 
MAN and Haut have perceived this, and, with the enter- 
prising spirit that distinguishes them, have projected a 
ibrary for children which shall as far surpass in excel- 
lence of all kinds whatever has preceded them, as the 
best of these latter surpassed the juvenile literature of 
our own childhood. The first essay is now before us, 
an:l we are bound to say that in every particular it 
realizes the promise of the prospectus. 

Its authorship exhibits the chapged yiews of the pur- 
veyors of intellectual food for children as_to the kind of 
meats suited for the young mind. It is understood 
now that not every scribbler can command the ear 
of the child; that a child’s book is not a thing to be 
written by anyhody. Accordingly, it is the design of 
this. series, that only authors of repute shall be en- 
trusted with their composition. The volume on our 
table has been written by THomas Mi,Ler, whose 
name is a guarantee that anything relating to rural 
scenery, proceeding from his pen, will be described in a 
most attractive manner, because most faithfully and in 
the truest spirit of the poet. And a charming series of 
pictures has he here presented to the youth of Eng- 
land ;—pictures that will please not the child alone, but 
upon which even grown men and women will dwell 
with delight. He has caught the glow of summer, 
revels in its fields and flowers, rejoices in its sports, dis- 
courses with the rapture of a true lover of nature about 
the hay-fields, the woods, the brooks, the birds, the 
butterflies, the wonders revealed by the animal creation 
and the vegetable world. If we had space we could 
extract a whole Criric full of delightful. passages, but 
from so small a book it would be unfair, and we prefer 
to leave our readers to seek their gratification in its 
pages. 

Then for the woodcuts,—they are in the very best 
style of the art. Never have children’s books been so 
adorned before. In this there is an advantage not re- 
cognised at once. It is not the mere pleasure that a 
good engraving affords evep to a child, but more import- 
ant by far is the education of the taste. An eye accus- 
tomed from infancy to correct drawing and graceful 
form will not in after-life endure a violation of propor- 
tion, and thus is a generation imbued with a sense of the 
beautiful, and the national taste becomes refined. In this 
volume there are no less than thirty-six wood-cuts, of 
scenery, of birds and animals, prefaced by a large 
coloured engraving of a sheep-washing. Here are no cari- 
catures of nature, but spirited and truthful drawings, 
which might be placed in a portfolio as specimens of the 
progress of the art. Lastly, the volume is beautifully 

rinted in clear, bold, readable type, and handsomely 
ound. 

Heartily do we congratulate the publishers on the 
success of their bold experiment. In this country no- 
thing fails to find its reward that is substantially good, 
and therefore we anticipate that they will reap both 
profit and honour from their enterprise. We shall watch 
its progress with great interest, for to the subject of 
juvenile books we have hitherto paid more attention than 
is usual with literary journals, deeming them to be of 
greater importance to society than many works of more 
pretension, and we shall continue to watch them with 
the same care, and as candidly to express our opinion 
and offer suggestions, ‘To our readers we can only 
say of the Boy’s Summer Book that it is by far the most 
welcome present they could offer to their young friends. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. — 

We have rectived the completed 'vdlumes of two periddi- 
Portege in this form they call’ for ‘some notice... “Thé 
wring 8 P lat 
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_ Sharpe’s London .Magazine,, a, Journal of Entertain- 
ment and Instruction for general reading. Sharpe.— 
This is a periodical of the size and price of | maw 22% 
Edinburgh Journal, but with the attraction of very 
excellent wood-cuts. The literary contents consist of a 
judicious selection of prose and poetry—some for in- 
struction, some for amusement, all calculated to cultivate 
the mind and the morals.’ Not a few of the articles are 
original, and these for the most part display considerable 
ability. Wherever extracts are made, good taste mani- 
festly presides over the choice. In the poetical’ gather- 
ings especially we see the hand of one who knows what 
poetry is, and who has learned that something more 
than unexceptionable rhyme and metre are necessary to 
entitle it to perusal. The volume is a very handsome 
one, and contains a mass of pleasant reading which will 
recommend it to families, not only for present enjoy- 
ment, but for a permanent place in the library. 

The London Journal and Weekly Record of Literature, 
Science, and Art. Vol. If]. Vickers.—We must con- 
fess ourselves perplexed by the appearance of ‘this large 
and handsome volume. It contains six months of a 
journal sold for a penny, and yet having as much readin 
as a volume of an ordinary novel, and spirited sae 
cuts. We know something of the cost of printing and 
paper, and how this can be sold at the price without 
Tuinous loss is ‘a mystery we are unable to solve. To 
the public, however, that matters nothing. The proprie- 
tor doubtless understands his business, and all we, as 
journalists of literature, have to note, is the fact that for 
such a trifling price there is presented here a huge mass 
of reading, chiefly amusing, consisting of original tales, 
translations from the French, selections from English 
and American authors, by an editor whose good’ taste ‘is 
manifest by the character of his gleanings. 

The Eclectic Review, for October, Ward and Co.— 
This periodical is distinguished for powerful writing, and 
stern adherence to principle, and.as the organ of the three 
denominations, it enjoys an extensive circulation and 
well-deserved influence. But variety is consulted by the 
editors, for they largely mingle general literature with 
their political and religious essays. ‘The present num- 
ber accordingly recommends itself to different tastes by 
its selection of subjects. Among those that especially 
belong to it are reviews of ** Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia,” 
of “ M‘Neil’s Sermon on Prince Albert’s Visit to Liver- 
pool,” and of “The Princeton Theological Essays ;” of 
the miscellaneous class are papers on “The Third Caffre 
War,” “Life in California,” “ Peschell’s Elements of 
Physics,” “The German Novels,” ‘‘Townsend’s Lives 
of the Judges,” and “ Czerski in England.” All of 
these will richly reward perusal. 

The Family Herald, Part XLI. is perhaps the cheapest 
of the periodicals that really address themselves to the 
intelligence of readers, and may be safely admitted into 
the family circle. It contains translations, original con- 
tributions, and selections from the best authors. There 
is something for every taste, prose and poetry, romance 
and history, gaiety and gravity. 

The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, Part XTV. ex- 
tends from the word “Creation to Cyrus.” It is caréfully 
got up and illustrated with a profusion of woodcuts, and 
some steel engravings, and when completed will be a 
valuable acquisition to the Sunday Library. 








Phrenology, considered in a Religious Light ; or, Thoughts 
anu Readings consequent on the perusal y “ CoMBE’s 
Constitution of Man:” By Mrs. Joun Pvcu. Lon- 
don, 1846. Ward and Co. 

PureNno.ocy has now fairly passed the fiery ordeal to 

which all discoveries in science are doomed tc be sub- 


; devted.. Assailed at first with denial, th 
{then with abuse, and lifting ite hea in’s 
| last,and most tremendous engine was br 






upon it, and. it was declared to be ‘an ix é 
For a.time,. as usual,..this device was successful. 
But magna. est veritas !—facts are longer-lived than 
fictions—-nature. is. nature still however,it may please 
some not to recognise her. Phrenology survived and 
lifted wp her head, and her enemies one by one slunk 
away, some from shame, some from weariness ; and at 
length she has been formally admitted by the general 
voice to a place among the sciences, as an es lished 
TrutTH; and instead of pamphlets asserting her doc~ 
trines to be hostile to religion, we have volumes written. 
to shew how entirely they are in accordance with the 
sublime truths of Christianity. 

Honour to Mrs. Joun Puen, for the courage with 
which, she has stood forth to proclaim the union of 
Christianity and Phrenology. at they are allies, no- 
body who believes the latter, will doubt; for all facts im 
nature are consistent with each, and there is a brother- 
hood between all truth. If Phrenology and Christianity 
were unhappily found to bein aught at variance, great 
would be the grief of all who desire the moral and intel- 
lectual advancement of mankind; for if really conflict- 
ing, certain it would be that one of them must be false, 
and many would find ‘it diffieult to throw aside the evi- 
dence of their senses, and abandon the lessons of their 
experience. But a little patient research will in this, as- 
it has done in the instanceof every other science, vili- 
fied and denied at first, shew that there is'the most per- 
fect accordance between the truths revealed by the Bible, 
and those revealed by the great book of Nature. 

To trace this unity is the noble task undertaken by 
Mrs. Joux PuGu; and most ably and successfully has 
she accomplished it. The letters are addressed to her 
sister, and they are written in’ the plain but earnest lan- 
guage of one who speaks from the fullness of her heart, 
and not in the formal manner of one who ‘has set herself 
to make a book. 

In the first letter, Mrs. Pucu states the circumstances 
that induced in her the study of Phrenology. As simi- 
lar experiences must have occurred to most readers, al- 
though they may not have considered the meaning of 
them, we extract a passage which may be extensively 
useful, by turning other thoughts also in the same 
direction. 

Mts. Puaa first’ states the conclusions at which she 
has arrived :— 


Permit me, in the following letters, to lead you along the 
per which I have just ; , and at the end of which I have 
n compelled to admit :—‘‘ 1, That moral and intellectual 
faculties are innate,—or natural. 2. That their exercise de- 
pends upon organization. 3. That the brain is the organ of 
all the propensities, sentiments, and faculties. 4. That the 
brain is composed of as many organs as there are propensi- 
ties, sentiments, and faculties; which differ essentially from 
each other.’’. Phrenology then explains the reason why, 
when I was a child at school, and anxious to please my be- 
loved preceptress, I could not maintain the first place in my 
class ; that port being dependent-on the pupil repeating by 
rote all the lessons that were to be learned. At a later period 
too, when my thirst for information was rather more ardent 
than that of those around me, it was not without considerable 
effort that I committed to memory, daily, several pages of 
history, geography, grammar, &c. for subsequent recitation. 
Yet, having succeeded so far, my position in my class was 
generally second, never below two consecutive days, rarely 
above, and the same young female always this 
place with me. This fellow-student, who constantly main- 
ere the ae, poe eis ee ag in dbgy co ite 
which required thought power of repeating, could not 
"ell i jocrity in the accomplishments of 
dancing, and, after spending much time 





| during several years in her vain attempts, at length relin- 
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qnished them. I remember, also, that in » lower’ class’ there 


was a pupil of the same age, who was the pride of Mca 
tlemen who were engaged to teach these accomplishments: 
The music of Mozart, Handel, and Dussek, ‘was ‘adinirably 
performed. The practice of the harp and the piano was alike 
easy of acquisition. Her drawings, whether in’ pencil, chalk 
orcolours, on card-board or on velvet ; ‘fi landscapes, or 
flowers, rivalled the copies her master put before her. Her 
hand-writing excelled of her tutor. Neatness and bold- 
ness were the characteristics of her handy-works. These and 
other observations which I continually made, completely puz- 
zled me, and in vain I longed to ascertain tle reason why, 
with the most anxious desire to excel, or at least. to equal my 
two companions in their respective departments of excellence, 
I could by no efforts attain my, wishes. Years passed on, and 
I engaged in the work of education. Among the number of 
my pupils I observed the usual. variety of talent and disposi- 
tion. Here and there, one stood out from thé@est in some 
mental or moral peculiarity, for the manifestation of which I 
could not account. A lovely child, in her personal appear- 
ance, at eleven years of age attained distinction in a class 
where all her fellow-students were her seniors’ by four or five 
years ; but the scowl upon her fair brow, shaded’ by her flaxen 
curls, and her spirit of contention, caused her to be shunned 
by all. No argument or reasoning had any effect beyond the 
passing day. A tall, slight girl of sixteen. years, who. gave 
not the least indication of deficient intellect, had scarcely ac- 
quired the art of reading: the ‘utmost gentleness. of manner, 
patience, and judgment, had no influence in producing im- 
provement. Her features were. feminine and) pretty, but an 
almost satanic expression of countenance, and extreme per- 
verseness of temper, rendered the work of her instruction a 
most onerous and painful task. Thus engaged daring ten 
years, I had ample opportunities for observing different orders 
of intellect, and degrees of moral feeling. 


She was: perplexed by all that she. witnessed duri 
her long experience as. the mistress of a large school. 
She found many of her pupils resisting her utmost efforts 
te direct their tastes or amend their defects. She saw 
the dispositions of youth manifested still in the grown 
woman, spite of her anxious labours to correct them. 
How was this? Why was not every mind equally 
plastic to her tutoring? Why were not. the results of 
the same processes of education the same in all cases? 
In vain she inquired of the existing theories of the 
human mind: they failed to account for this, and many 
other phenomena; and thence it was apparent that they 
were not based upon truth. 

In this condition of doubt Mrs, Puc was induced to 

ruse Mr. Ggorce Comse’s “Constitution.of. Man,” 

e result she thus states :— 


Light broke in upon my mind. ‘The experience that I had 
gathered, and the facts which came under my daily observation, 
so entirely corresponded with much that I met with upon its 
pages, that I could not withhold the assent of my judgment, 
or come to any other conclusion than that the science of phre- 
nology has truth for its basis. 


But there was one chapter in this admirable book — 
which we do not hesitate to term the most valuable 
contribution to practical philosophy that any age or 
country has produced —which sorely perplexed Mrs, 
Pueu, as it has given offence to many others who, iow- 
ever, have not, like her, troubled themselves to penetrate 
below the surface, and discover the order and py 
that really subsist. under the discord that seems. to shew 
itself to a superficial observer. .'The chapter that was to 
her so difficult was the 9th: “ On the Relation between 
— Seripture.”’. How it affected her will appear 

m this :— 


... Many of the views seemed to be at variance with Revelation. 
T could not disbelieve the evidence of my senses on the one 
hand, or relinquish my hold of Scripture’ trath on the other. 
To recede, appeared to be folly ;\ to advance, madness. 'T laid 
the book aside for many months. ‘I’ searched the Seriptui 
difigently 


| 


-* T'weply ant 'priyed, ™ Phtserte my’ iddrtig 


fro eeror: Let°ine wot’ believe a fle. Lead me into all 


truth.’” Such was the language of my inmost'soul. ‘* Perish 
the Knowledge of the’ science;’’ I thought, if it can only be 
obtained by the abandonment of my hopes for eternity |” 


Still, withal she could not banish from her mind the 
convictions produced by Mr. ComBE’s essay :— 


After all, Mr, Combe’s work had given me more light and 
assistance than I had obtained from any other source, and 
after I had laid it aside, I found myself constantly acting upon 
the ideas I had received from its perusal. In my social inter- 
course, also, I found considerable help from his pages. 


To satisfy her doubts, she proceeded to the study of 
other works calculated to throw light upon the subject of 
her Fo a read the best treatises oe 
against p ae , among the rest, a book we have 
never seen, but oie title medi pleases us: “ Phreno- 
logy in the Family,” or the utility of the science in early 
domestic education, by the Rev. J, WARNE. 


I now drew from’ my book-case Mr. Combe’s work first 
mentioned, and resolved to read it once more, to ascertain 
what appeared to me to be in accordance with Revelation, and 
what seemed otherwise, that I might feel satisfied, whether his 
Opinions were really opposed to the Scriptures, or merely inde- 
pendent of and distinct from them. 


The purpose of the, succeeding letters is to describe the 
mode of that investigation and its results, 

The first step was, to satisfy herself that “there is a 
spirit in-man,” and Phrenology speedily assured her of 
that, Her next inquiry was into the relationship of that 
spiritto God. This ascertained, she next sought to trace 
the nature of. the connection betfeen the material and 
immaterial, or body and soul. In this study she did 
not proceed farther than to convince herself that 


1. Sight and hearing are not the body; neither are think- 
ing and feeling the soul. 

2. The eye and the ear are not the body; neither is the 
brain the soul. 

3, Theeye and the ear are the organs, or instruments of 
seeing and hearing; and the brain is the organ, or the 
assemblage of organs, by. which the soul thinks and feels. © 

One more remark here,~—-the life of the body is necessary 
to capacitate the eye to see, and the ear to hear—and the 
Holy Spirit of God is equally needful to enable the human 
soul to perceive the infinite excellence of God’s character, as 
set forth in Revelation, and to cherish the emotion of love to 
Him on account thereof. Such, and such only, is a truly liv- 
ing and healthy soul. If the eye and the ear be not perfectly 
formed, and healthy in all their parts, nerves, &c. the faculties 
of sight and hearing are more or less impeded. So, also, if 
the brain be not perfectly formed, and in a thoroughly healthy 
state in all its parts, sympathizing, also, as it does, in the 
general health of the whole. body, it imperfectly subserves the 
purpose of the presiding soul. 


But how the soul and body are connected, as yet, 
human knowledge fails to shew, although we stand al- 
most upon the very verge of discovery through the 
agency of mesmerism, by which we are partially enabled 
to vjew the operation of one, apart, as it were, from the 
other, Inthe mesmeric state we behold soul operating 
with less subjection to bodily influences than in any 
other condition. On this point our views coincide 
exactly with those of the Rey, Hang TownsEnp, who 
thus writes :— 


‘* Mesmerism calls attention to our being, frame, and struc- 
ture; and, by proving.that.we have an immaterial principle 
which is not dependent on the organs of sense—for its exist- 
ence-—~it is. calculated to reclaim to a purer faith the mate- 
‘Tialist, as itactually did reclaim a young French physician, 
named Georget, of great promise, who, dying, left on written 
record, desiring it by will to be made public, that man was 
not a mere compound of organs, but a spiritual as well as cor- 
e light which this phasis of our nature ga- 
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able, and. to reagon’s eye most. precious. By exhibiting man, 
ag at.once delivered from the thraldom of his exterior senses, 
and enabled to, attain to.greater heights of moral excellence, 
it leads one to see that there,is something more in the scrip- 
tural expression, ‘sins of the flesh,’ than a mere fornr of 
speech.’ In meésmerism the mind recurs to its native character 
and fundamental endowments, seeming to cast aside the acci- 
dental differences induced by education, circumstances, and 
neglect of ‘moral discipline: We thus learn how great a part 
of the evil that clings to us, is our own’ work, from our omit- 
ting'to discipline and subdue the. grosser principle, and to 
combat those temptations which’ are actually engendered by 
our present position and manner of organization. As regards 
our future state,—a question that concerns every. mortal be- 
ing—there is the greatest reason.to believe, that mesme- 
rism is a boon granted by God to confirm our faith and 
to’ cheer us of our’ way.’ All its phenomena combine. to 
identify it with that which Coleridge fas called ‘the fanda- 
mental life.’”’ *° * °* «The fundamental lifes the body— 
for what is ‘life, in our case ‘at least, but mind incorporate— 
that’ we are’to retain throughout eternity? The organic life is 
thé body, or means of communicating with matter, which we 
now palpably possess, ‘and which ‘may be imagined to be a 
temporary devélupment of the’ other, just as leaves, flowers, 
and fruits are the temporary development of a tree. And, in 
the ‘same manrier that' these pass‘and drop’ away, yet leave the 
principle of-reproduction behind, so may our present organs 
be detached ‘from us by death, and yet the ground of our 
existence be spared to us continuously. “Did persons clearly 
perctive the’ siniple’ fact,’ that, sensation is not seated in the 
senses, but in the mind, they would be less astonished at 
hearing of a means of sénsation apart from the usual action of 
the senses ; but there’ are ‘few, very few, who discern the im- 
portant’ truth (which) ‘indeed; lies at the base of all meta- 
physical knowledge) with"such perfection, as to be wholly free 
from a certain confusiow of thought respecting it. ©‘ By mes- 
meéfism we best dissect man, whether mentally or physically.’ ”’ 


From the soul of|:mat. Mrs..PuGu turns naturally to 
consider-the minds of animals... Have they souls ?—that 
is to'say, ‘a spirit distinet from the body. »On this point 
she found ‘opinions very conflicting, and herself appears 
to’¢otitinue inidoube, 2° 

“The Origin of ‘Moral Evil” is next reviewed, and 
after a nutherous array of authorities, our authoress con- 
cludes by expressing her satisfaction at the perfect ac- 
cordance in this respect between the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture and of Phrenology., Thence she proceeds to show 
that cerebral organization does not prevent the salvation 
of the.soul,,which jshe proves. to a demonstration, and 
thus, removes. a atuipthog block. which has deterred 
many from accepting Pnrenology. The answer. tothe 
objection is: obvious,. God judges each individual ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which he has been 
pleased; to place him; He demands of us the talent 
committed toeur keeping. Of him to whom much ‘is 
given, much is required. 

The Nature, Mode,‘and Result of the Divine Influence 
are then examined, arid Phrenology is shewn ‘to be in 
strict accordance with the doctrine of Sanctification. 

Another objection’ to Phrenology has been that it 
teaches that our organization does not permit us to ex- 
ercise a voluntary determination. She answers it by the 
following: passages'from the great teachers of Phreno- 
logy::’ Drv Gat says 

igs Wwe affirm that moral liberty can only exist on the supposi- 
tion of a plurality of organs. I believe, with St. Augustine, 
that’God, in giving the power, does not impose any necessity. 
T admit, that ‘sane and reasonable men are capable, from 
nobler motives and the effect of fortunate habits, of control- 
ling ‘their ‘propensities, or employing them in a lawful manner, 
I affirm, that shave never taught the irresistibility of actions, 
and that: have: always maintained moral freedom. I have 
shewn that man, by virtue of those faculties, the number and 
dignity of which eleyate him above: brutes, has the power of 
fixing, his ;attention’en the ‘highest: motives of his: nature, 
whether springing from internal or,external causes, and will be 
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thus determine r by existing motives, or by new motives 
which a well organized man can contin to his aid; 
and this power constitutes true moral liberty. ‘It follows, from 
my doctrine, that whenever a sane and well-organized man 
has willed a ‘thing, ‘he might have willed the contrary, not 
without a motive, which would be absurd, but by seeking for 
and adopting other motives than those which have determined 

him. I have proved, that, without the existence of moral 
evil; and vicious propensities, there. would be neither moral 
freedom nor choice’ between good and evil; nor, consequently, 
any threatening of future punishments, nor any hope of future 

reward.’’ Dr. Spurzheim, on the same subject, says,—‘! To 
those who contend for the irresistible actions of the. powers, I 
would say, look at animals, and you will soon see whether 
those powers which act with the greatest impetuosity, namely, 
the passions; «cannot: be controlled.» And .if- they\can be 
counteracted in animals, I would ask whether the same can- 
not be accompljshed in man? _ I would ask any man, whether 
he has not, at some time or other, effectually overcome his 
natural inclinations ; whether he has not restrained certain im~ 
pulses to action ? There is no connexion between Phrenology 
and pre-determinate actions, or innate ideas. Phrenology 
merely asserts the existence of powers, not their application, 
Man, then, to a certain extent, is free; and the first condition 
necessary for the existence of a free will, is, a plurality of 
powers. If any being has only one power, he acts in one way, 
and can have no choice. A second condition necessary to have 
free will, is understanding. No being is free: without this. 
In.common life; we blame a man who has.received education 
more, for any, bad actions he. may commif, than we do a man 
who has not, received such education. , This shows that we con- 
sider a certain.degree, of understanding necessary in order to 

be free. The last condition on which the state of moral free- 
dom depends, is the influence of the un ing, or the. 
manner in which the powers act, It does not sepent on me 
to have certain inclinations; but it does depend upon me, 
since I am’ endowed with understanding, to prevent their ac- 
tions. “We cannot eradicate the inclinations planted in us by 
nature, but we can exercise control over them by the under- 
standing, as we do over our voluntary ‘motion, and the five 
senses.”” ' 


Then follows the great question of Man’s Responsi- 
bility ; but our limits forbid us to enter upon so wide.a 
question, For its satisfactory solution; we earnestly 
commend the reader to the volume before us, where he 
will find it lucidly handled, and illustrated by reference 
to all the leading religious authorities ; and the same 
must be said of the admirable letter “ On the Efficacy of 
Prayer.” 

In her, caneluding letter, Mrs. Pucn sums up the 
result of her inquiries, and with one extract from this, 
itself an extract, we close our notice of a work of whose 
worth we have given the most emphatic opinion by the 
attention devoted to it. 


I have thus, in. some. degree, anticipated a reply to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ To whom is Phrenology important ?’’ It is important 
to physicians, to judges, to lawyers, to teachers, to parents, to 
ministers; to all wko are called to, act upon, and mould the 
minds of others; and it, is important especially to those who 
exert most of this controlling and moulding influence, and 
pafyculanly at those periods when this influence is the most 
potent, and the most efficacious. To teachers, therefore, it is 
especially important ; because often large masses of youth are 
under their‘influence; but to parents it is pre-eminently so, 
for to them is intrusted the mind; in its most plastic state, 
and in’ the most charmed and magic circle—home,.—P reno - 
logy in the Family. 


The volume is a small one, and its price trifling, so 
that every family should add it to the Sunday library. 
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One among a. Thousand ; or, Thoughts on the Thirty-first 
Chapter of the, Proverbs of Solomon. By a Lapy. 
Dublin: Carry and Co, 

Tue design of this little volume is to remind women of 
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their duties, and the authoress has performed her’ deli- 
cate task with. much sound sense and right feeling; and 
if her advice were followed, there would be.a large addi- 
tion to the general happiness of the community. Her 
purpose is to impress. upon, her sex the. necessity of 
cheerfully accommodating themselves. to. whatever, cir- 
cumstances it may be their fate in married. life to be sub- 
jeeted to. She aims to shew them how they may keep 
their husbands’ by their virtues afterthey have won them 
by their charms or their accomplishments. There is so 
much practical wisdom in this little book, that we can 
cordially recommend it to our readers: 


! 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Une Saison de Bains au Caucase. Extrait de LerMan- 
ToFF, par LEonzon Le Duc. Paris. 

A Season.at the Baths of the Caucasus. From the 
‘Russian of Lenmantorr, by Leonzon Le Duc. 
THE world seems gradually awakening to the. conviction 
that, to furnish,our own nation with the choicest lite- 
rature the times can. afford, it. is necessary to examine 
the labours of other. people, and. bring the best. they 
have to offer to home sympathy and. admiration. Con- 
sequently | translations of all kinds, into and from all 
languages, may be said to be a true and intelligible sign 
of our age. The French have of late been busying them- 
selves with exploring 'the fields of Russian literature, not 


Russia, an Impérial order sent him ‘to the Caucasus, and’ 
it was intimated that, having provoked a stranger of 
illustrious birth to the duel with him, the Emperor 
judged it best he should expend his energies against the 
enemies of his country, rather than upon those who came 
to claim his hospitality. 

At this en and even some time previously, Ler- 
MANTOFF had written enough to render his name dis- 
tinguished ; here, inspired perhaps by the new scenes 
and circumstances to which he had been transplanted, 
he added considerably to his reputation. This was in 
1841, the last year of his life, and he was but thirty 
years of age. We will extract the passage relating to 
the' termination of his career :— 


Lermantoff was in the habit of meeting with a certain 
officer, who had long been resident in the Caucasus, and who, 
seized with great interest in, and admiration of, the country, 
had claimed permission to remain there. He was a man 
singular tastes ; and, among other slight eccentricities, assumed 
the Circassian costume, and, above all, carried about him an 
enormous poignard richly ornamented with diamonds, 

It would appear that this attire made him an object of 
general ridicule, and that Lermantoff, whose satirical humour 
was well known, amused himself by framing smart epigrams 
Among other things, he called 


upon him, from time to time. 
Insulted by this soubriquet, the 


him Monsieur du Poignard. 
officer one day accosted him, 

‘4 Sir, you have acted towards mein a style that I cannot 
any way approve.” 





very fertile or luxuriant, as we all know, but much more 
rich and various fan we aré generally disposed to admit, 
Like most ‘things ‘in’ this’ world, thére is more than 
enough to repay the labour and perseverance of those 
who are inclined seriously to investigate the subject. _ It 
is not long since the whole nation mourned as ene man 
over the tomb of the poet Krytorr.,, Manifestations like 
these do honour to.a nation; they prove that the genius 
Heaven bestows on an occasional individual is im -part 
comprehended and understood by the mass of mankind ; 
that all that is most rare and exalted’ in talent and’ intel- 
lect ‘is only so by virtue of its hold upon our ‘tiniversal 
sympathies. ‘The time, too, has passed when we should 
have wondered at evidences of this kind ’in the Russian 
people; Russia is sharing in the commion literary ad- 
vancement of Europe; the instinct of imitation which all 
youth delights to exercise is becoming less apparent in its 
workings than it was,some.few years since. ‘Theré té- 
mains, doubttéss, very much to be done} but the future 
is there to work in, and the labourers are’ not'few. We 
may mention the name of M. OuvArorf, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, as that of a man who stands ‘at ‘thé 
head of this advance in Russia, one wlio thoroughly 
understands the vast good that'may be produced by 
guidance. He is ‘known ‘by ‘several works 
on’ philology and literature, which have’ of late been 
reprinted in France. “At the ‘same tinie that much’ is 
working towards the progress and enlargement of Russian 
literature, traces of the still existent barbarism of the na- 
tion ‘are to be found inits brightest ornaments. . The 
name of PouscHKIN, and,.the tragedy of his death, is 
well known to us all., Not. so instantly will that of Ler- 
MANTOFF be recognized. y hedeariis val 6 
For the benefit of our readers,.we will gather from the 
preface to this volume a few facts given hy..M. Le,.Duc 
relative to his short career. 

“He'was educated at the university of Moscow, ‘and 
even in his extreme youth gave frequent evidences of the 
talents which were afterwards-to~ be so strongly mani- 
fested in him. Having paséed throagh’such courses as 
were deemed adequate to fit him for his future destiny, 
he entered the’ regiment of hussars’ belonging “to the 
Imperial Guard. A military life’ was necessary for ‘the 


full development of a disposition such'as'his! “He soén 
became lieutenant, but remained not much longer’ in 


| 
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«May L trouble you to explain yourself ?’’ 

‘* You cannot but be aware of what I allude to.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, I assure you I never had the intention seriously 
to offend you.’’ 

‘« You have called me M. le Poignard.’’ 

‘‘T have indeed, but simply in jest; and you must acknow- 
ledge it to be a well-founded epithet, seeing that your 
poignard is the most striking part of your whole person.” 

This last sarcasm provoked the officer, who had already been 
provoked before. He challenged ‘Lermantoff; but Lerman- 
toff replied that it was but folly to take things of that kind 
seriously ; and finally refused to fight. His, opponent furiously 
insisted, Several. of his friends chanced to be present, who, 
instead of endeavouring to appease his passion, took the con- 
trary course of exasperating him further. It was arranged 
that they should fight at once. As witnesses, the officer se- 
lected one of his friends, and Lermantoff the first individual 
who chanced to pass. They directed their steps towards the 
mountains. Arrived at a deep glen, they agreed to pause here. 
The pistols were loaded. Before firing, Lermantoff renewed 
his assertions and protestations, and begged for an amicable 
arrangement! 

«« No!” answered’ the” officer, “ we must have blood 
Death !’' 

Lermantoff fired in the air. No one seemed to pay the 
slightest attention ; a second shot was heard, and Lermantoff 
fell, shot to the heart. 

His corpse lay four-and-twenty hours on the blood-stained 
rock, The birds of prey surrounded it, and when they came 
to search for it, no one would have recognized it. Such was the 
death of Lermantoff. Of him it may perhaps be said that he 
was sincerely regretted ; his country at least mourned in him 
the loss of one of her brightest and most promising stars. 


His poetical works were collected in 1843, and pub- 








lished in three volumes; they have already-seen a fourth 
edition. MEuURMAN, a young and distinguished Fin- 
land’ scholar, has ifinalated the most remarkable of 
LERMANTOFF’s works, his romance or novel, entitled 
“ A Hero of our own Times,” into the Swedish tongue ; 
he furnished likewise a sketch of a translation in French, 
of which it would appear Le Duc has made ample use. 
The work he has presented to us is rather ai compilation 
or selection of its most interesting scenes and passages, 
than a translation of the original lengthy work, which 
contains much, however attractive to’the Russian public, 
that cannot command universal sympathy. ‘In'this con- 





vietion, M. Lz Dve has worked up what would’ most 
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es our a of ee little romance, It is 
cient to shew. us there is much. vi 

writing, much knowledge of the. world and of hamnan 
nature (and they are not always conjoined), in these 
writings of LenmManvorr, which we cannot fail to ad- 


mire. 

As the title would signify, we are introduced at once 
to the scenery and society of the fashionable baths of 
the Caucasus. There is a tragic interest, throughout 
these sketches of every day life, which must, from its 
very truthfulness, a mournful sensations in us all. 
It is @ true view of life, and as such must claim general 

y, though we should be sorry indeed to think 
it otherwise than a one-sided view. We will give our 
reaflers an opening scene, wherein the chief actors of 
this little drama are all presented to us. 

After.a long wearisome journey, here I am at last, in the 
town of Petigorsk. Immediately on my arrival I despatched 
my servant to seek me a lodging, a difficult thing in a water- 
ing-place, particularly when you arrive as I did, after every 
oné.else, and also have not taken the trouble to give notice of 


your coming. 
But fortune did not ill-treat.me; indeed, I must confess she | They 


was far kinder than I had any right to expect. In an hour’s 
time my servant returned. 

** If, you please, Sir,’’ said he, ‘1.have found what you 
require.”” 

‘* Well, what have you.got?’’ 

“‘ The only lodging almost to be found in the whole place ;’”’ 
and he proceeded to describe it. 

It was a species of deserted pavillion, a mass of wood and 


stone in ruins, the official abode of all the birds of the air,” 


of innumerable insects of-the-earth; and -of~a swarm of other 
animals. 


Decidedly nothing could have been less aristocratic and less 
inviting than the population assembled within its walls : but I 
was a soldier and a philosopher. 

I remembered Diogenes’ tub, and the French adage, a la 
guerre comme & la guerre, and accepted the house. 

‘ Behold me then with my baggage as escort, on the road to 
the pavillion. It was situated in the very highest part of the 
town at the foot of Mount Maschouk ; we had therefore to 
ascend to a great height. When I arrived I was panting. 
But instead of thinking of rest, I set about arranging my 
establishment. You can easily believe that my new residence 
required no small repair. My moujik and some Circassian 
artisans set themselves to the task, and worked so well that in 
thwee or four days, the face of things was entirely changed, and 

of a manor in ruins, I found I had the most comfort- 
able dwelling in the town. 

The view from my house was magnificent. To the west I 
saw the Beschtee with its five peaks raised Heavenward, blue 
as the last cloud of a subsiding storm ; to the north was the 
Maschouk, shaped like a Persian cap, covering with its im- 
mense mass the whole of that side of the horizon. The east 
was brighter. 

At my feet the new town spread its fresh, gay colours, the 
mineral springs murmured, the voices of the polyglott mass of 
bathers, rose towards me with a humming buzzing sound, 
and further on (still before me) the mountains raised their 
towering summits, losing themselves in the azure sky, and 
becoming more and more veiled and mysterious as they be- 
came more and more distant. At the edge of the horizon I 
saw the silvered chain of the snow-topped mountains pouring 
from the Kasbeek to the. double-peaked Elborus. What a 
beautiful country! How sweetly and happily must life pass 
here! I cannot describe the sensation of joy that entered my 
being as I gazed on this scene. The air pure and fresh as an 
infant’s kiss, the sky blue, the sun without a cloud ; what 
more needs man? Wherefore must there be passions, desires 
and turmoils in the heart ? 

The day after my arrival I went to the Elisabeth well. This 
spot is the morning rendezvous of the bathers. I met some 
melancholy looking groups, as I walked into the town along 
the bulwarks. They were most of them: the families of pro- 
Prietors of the Steppes. They are easily i 

« The men invariably wear long great coats;.antique, both in 
make and material. The women you distinguish by the ex- 





travagance and exaggeration of their dress, which really dege- 
nerates into caricature. 


It seemed to me that the latter turned on me glances not 
totally dévoid of tender interest. This flattered me; but from 
it, I also concluded, that in all probability they had already 
taken an inventory of the youth at the baths, and I was des- 
tined to be marked in the list as a new comer. 

This reflection cooled my fatuity; added to which I was 
not long in observing that all the interest I inspired in these 
ladies was the result of an error. The Petersburg cut of my. 
coat had seduced them! they thought me one of those hun- 
dreds of fops who come to the baths shewing their indolent 
idleness, and intending to increase, if they can, the list of 
what they term their conquests. " 

But as soon as they recognised my army epaulettes, they bit 
their lips and turned from me’ with disdain. 

The wives of the town authorities are less strict. They do 
the lioness—wear eye-glasses, smoke paguitas, and are but 
slightly prepossessed against an uniform. Their sojourn in 
the Caucasus has taught them that under the regulation but. 
ton and white helmet are often found fiery hearts and witty 
heads. 


These women do the honours of the town most beautifully. 
are amiable,—very amiable, and always amiable. This 
last attribute astonished me much, though T have the vanity to 
imagine myself well acquainted with the sex. But I remem- 
bered that the ladies of Petigorsk enjoyed quite an exception- 
able position. To say the truth, the reason that prevents 
women always giving way fo their natural amiability, is it not, 
fatigue engendered by monotony, and unsatisfied rp ow for 
change? Now, at Petigorsk there can be no fear of kind, 
The life of women could not be more varied than it is 
there ; their hearts do not sleep everlastingly on the ave ob- 
ject. On the contrary, every year brings them new admirers, 
and every so me id them sees but the gay, ephemeral life 
of the rose, the life of a season. ones 

Is not this the secret of their exceeding amiability? Still 
continuing my walk to the Elisabeth spring, I met a party of 
civil and military individuals. Their eccentric gait called my 
attention. I learnt later that these people formed a distinct 
class.among ‘‘ the drinkers.”’ To them every beverage is bene- 
ficial save water. They walk in the morning, lounge in the 
evening, make love, gamble, eat, drink, sleep, smoke, and com- 
plainof being destroyed by ennui. They areregularpetitemattres, 
in all that this expression implies of pretension and nonsense. It 
is beautiful to see them as they dip their cut glass into the 
sulphurous spring. They glance around them to see if they 
are being observed. If they notice any one doing 80, an atti- 
tude is immediately assumed. It is either an Adonis or an 
Apollo, never a Hercules. They study the expansion of all 
their muscular elasticity and real theatrical gymnastics. 

The civilians wore pale blue cravats ; the military, shirts with 
beautifully embroidered fronts, coquettishly displayed through 
their half open coats. Every where they boast of their con- 
tempt for women from the provinces, and sigh for the gay 
saloons of the capital, the doors to which, alas ! have never been 
opened to them. 

PAL length I arrived at the spring. Before it lay a little 
square, in which is the bathing house with a red roof and an 
immense gallery, to serve as shelter to the bathers in bad 
weather. I went over the house and along the gallery; every 
thing appeared well kept. TI then came to the bathers. 

Many wounded officers, pale and melancholy looking, were 
sitting on a form, with their crutches at their feet ; women, 
some ugly and some pretty, were walking about briskly to ex- 
pedite the effects of the waters—-here and there, under 
the bowers formed by the vines that cover the foot of the 
Maschouk, you could perceive white and pink bonnets mingled 
with military helmets and fine beavers; these were doubtless 
lovers of solitude and the apo See... Upon a 

rock, forming the base of a pavillion called 
= the lene af beautiful landscape were collected around 
a telescope set.towards the summits of the Elborus;, finally, in 
the midst, of the. beautiful green trees and flowers a troop of 
little children played about noisily ; children brought here to 
cure.them from scrofula, &c.. pele 

I became quickly acquainted with all these new faces passing 
and repassing before me, and then I sat down. to contemplate 
Nature. 
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Suddenly I heard a voice gelling Petchorin !. Petchorin !”’ 
I turned round, and saw Gro itski, the famous Grous- 
chuitski, my friend in the acting army; by a malignant ball 
sent to Petigorsk eight days before myself. 

_ We embraced each other, each testifying the pleasure he felt 
in again meeting. 

Grouschuitski has as yet been but one year in the service, 
and is a casique; but by a caprice belonging to him alone, 
he never wears any other garment than the grey soldier’s cloak. 
The little military cross of St. Georges glitters on his breast. 
His figure is well developed, his eyes hazel, and his hair black. 
His manly countenance makes him look five-and-twenty, when 
really he is nos twenty-one. In speaking he holds himself 
erect, plays with his moustache, and leans on his crutch with 
a careless and graceful air. 

His manner of speaking is loud, rapid, and pedantic. He is 
one of your individuals that makes use of wide spreading 
sentences for every circumstance in life; one of those never 
moved by things simple and beautiful, but of those who love to 
work themselves up into extraordinary sentiments, furores, 
elevated passions, and dreadfal sufferings. In every place, and 
at the expense of every thing, their only object is effect. 

Romantic young country girls adore these men. When 
they become old these kind of people either turn quiet landed 
proprietors or consummate drunkards, sometimes both at 
once. 

It is not that they do not possess good qualities; but if you 
go to the depths of their souls you will not find there that poetic 
fire that fructifies the heart and enlightens the mind. Grous- 
chuitski has his hobby—he will harangue amazingly. If 
you enter into the most common conversation with him, a 
conversation by no means on high subjects, you will be crushed 
beneath the profusion of his words. Do not hope to argue with 
him ; he will never answer your objections; not even deignto 
listen to them. If you interrupt yourself an instant in what 
you are saying, he will be immediately seen launching forth 
into an interminable harangue, which seems, ‘tis true, to 
have some connexion with what you said, but is in reality 
merely a continuation of his own observations. 

Grouschuitski is not without talent. His epigrams make 
you laugh, but they never bite ; he knows not how to kill with 
aword. He is ignorant of men and their weaknesses, for his 
whole life has been spent on himself. He would be a hero of 
romance. 

He has laboured so hard to convince others that he is not 
of this world, but devoted to, I know not what secret suffer- 
eg oat he has ended by believing in it himself. 

is is the reason of his wearing his coarse soldier’s cloak 
with so much pride, also of his not liking me, though out- 
wardly we are very friendly. 

Grouschuitski has the reputation of bravery, yet I have 
seen him before the enemy, rushing into the fight screaming 
and shutting his eyes. 

Is that trne Russian valour? * * * * While we were 
thus speaking, two ladies passed, going to the spring. 

The one was old, the other young and pleasing looking. I 
could not see their faces, concealed under their bonnets, but 
their dress was in the best possible taste. Nothing superfluous, 
nothing extravagant. 

The youngest wore a dress of pearl grey, high to the throat, 
a light silk handkerchief round the swan-like neck, and well- 
made boots covered her small pretty feet. Her walk, so 
noble and light, was stamped with an indescribable appear- 
ance of innocence that immediately struck the eye. 

“The Princess Legowski,” said Grouschuitski, ‘‘and her 
daughter Mary, as she calls her, after the English fashion— 
they have been here but three days.” 

‘* What! and you know her name already ?”’ 

“Yes, I accidentally heard it,’”’ said he, blushing, ‘‘ but I 
have no wish to make their acquaintance. These high nobles 
treat us soldiers like real savages. What matters it to them 
if there be merit under our regimental caps, or if there be a 
beating heart beneath our coarse cloaks ?”’ 

Poor Cloak !” answered I, laughing, ‘but what gentle- 
man is that approaching the princess, and offering the glass so 
politely >” 

“* A Moscow coxcomb, called Rajévitsch. He is a gambler, 
as you can see by his large gold chain covering his blue waist- 
coat; and look what a stick! ‘You'd think it was Robinson 





Crusoe’s ; and then see, his beard has not been neglected, nor 
his hair, cut 4 la moujik.”’ hin eit ; 

“What, then, are you angry with all the aman race >’” 

* Well, I have good reason.” 

ti yr? 

_ Here the ladies’ left the spring, and furned towards ué. 
Grouschuitski had sufficient time, with the help of his crutch, 
to put himself into a dramatic attitude, and then answering 
my remark very loudly, and in French, said,— 

“* My friend, I hate men, that I may not feel contempt for 
them, otherwise life would be really too stupid a farce,” 

The pretty princess turned round and gratified our orator 
with along look. The look was not satirical, but rather in- 
definite in expression. I secretly congratulated Grousch- 
uitski. 

‘This Princess Mary is very charming,”’ I said to him ; 
‘« she has fine soft eyes, very soft indeed—that is the expres- 
sion that quite characterises the eyes of the belle. The eye- 
lashes are so long, that they conceal the pupils and prevent 
their lightnings bursting on us. I like eyes that do not 
sparkle. These are so soft they seem to caress you. Save 
this, she has nothing good in her face. Do you know if ‘her 
teeth are good? that is really important. What a pity she 
did not smile at your fine sentence !’’ 

‘* Why you speak of a pretty woman as’ you would of an 
English horse !’ said Grouschuitski, with contempt. 

‘* My friend,” answered, I attempting to mimic him, “*y 
despise women, in order not to love them, otherwise life wou 
become a most ridiculous melodrama.”’ ; 

This put an end to our conversation, and we separated. 


But we must reserve the further extracts we have 


translated for another notice. 
(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Memoirs, Official and Personal; with Sketches of 
Travels among the Northern and Southern Indians ; 
embracing a War Excursion, and Descriptions of Scenes 
along the Western Border. By T. L. M‘Kenney. 
2 vols. New. York, 1846, Paine and Burgess. 
Ir seems that formerly the government of the United 
States kept in its own hands the trade with the Indians, 
upon the plea, doubtless honestly put forth, that such 
dealers as were likely to hazard such a commerce were 
not to be trusted, would cheat their ignorant customers, 
and so breed contentions and anger, which might beun- 
pleasantly visited upon the honest inhabitants of the 
borders. Other merchants were forbidden this traffic, 
and the government established regular depéts of goods, 
which were sold to the Indians at fair‘prices, and a 
of officials was kept to conduct the business. At the 
head of this novel sort of bureau was Mr. M‘KENNEY ; 
but in 1830, on the accession of General Jackson, and 
the democratic party to power, the entire system was 
changed ; the government shop was closed, and all the 
officials were sent adrift. From that time Mr. M‘Ken- 
NEY has employed himself-in lecturing and writing 
about the Red Indians and their wrongs, illustrating his 
arguments by the facts which he professes to have ob- 
served in the course of bis official communications with 
the aborigines of America. 7 
The second volume of the present publication contains 
these lectures, and the first is de to his experiences. 
He tells his story in a singularly rambling manner, 
observing no order of time or classification of topics, 
often dwelling tediously upon trifles, and wearying with 
dull details when it would have been sufficient to com- 
municate results. His opportunities have been abun- 
dant, and he has not thrown them away, for he has ¢ol- 
lected a vast mass of materials, much of which 
the recommendation of novelty. He has failed to 
them together in artistic ion, proving h a 


clumsy literary workman. Moreover, he is open tothe 
further complaint, which belongs peculiarly to his 
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country, of attempting fine writing, without the capacity 
for it. His. occasional flights are laughable, But in 
spite of all defects there is a great deal of substantial 
information, which will make his book a valuable addi- 
tion to the records of a race which, in a few years, will 
probably exist but in tradition. 

He devotes many pages to complaints of his treat- 
ment by the American government, and, upon his own 
shewing, he is certainly a wronged man. Into these, 
although they illustrate the back-stairs corruption of 
American patriots, we shall not enter, referring the 
curious to the volume for particulars. We propose to 
confine our specimens to the portions that fall more 
properly within the title, and which are more likely to 
interest our readers, 

Among the superstitions of the Red Indians is this of 


THE. RAIN MAKER. 
“* Long time ago I was lying in the shade of a tree on the 


tion from the census is correct, to say nothing of those of 
foreign extract, we find that, in six years, the increase has been 
3,563 souls. If we judge the future by the past, to what 
number will the Cherokee population swell in 1858? White 
men in the nation enjoy all the immunities and privileges of 
the Cherokee people, except that they are not eligible to public 
offices. In the above computation of the present year you 
perceive that there are some African slaves among us. They 
have been, from time to time, brought in and sold by white 
men, They are, however, generally well treated, and they 
much prefer living in the nation to a residence in the United 
States. There is hardly any ivtermixture of Cherokee and 
African blood. The presumption is, that the Cherokees will, 
at no distant day, co-operate with the humane efforts of those 
| who are liberating and sending this proscribed race to the land 
| of their fathers. National pride, patriotism, and a spirit of 
| independence, mark the Cherokee character. The Christian 
religion is the religion of the nation. Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Moravians, are the most numerous sects. 





Some of the most influential characters are members of the 
side of a valley. There had been no rain for a long time—the | 


church, and live consistently with their professions. The 
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tongues of the horses, and cattle, and dogs, all being out of | whole nation is penetrated with gratitude for the aid it has re- 
their mouths, and they panted for some water. I was thirsty, | ceived from the United States government, and from different 
every body was dry. The leaves were all parched up, and the | religious societies. Schools are increasing every year ; learn- 
sun was hot. I was sorry; when, looking up, the Great | ing is encouraged and rewarded. The young class acquire the 
Spirit snapped his eyes, and fire flew out of them in streams | English, and those of more mature age, the Cherokee system 
all over the heavens. He spoke, and the earth shook. Just) of learning. The female character is elevated, and duly 
as the fire streamed from the eyes of the Great Spirit, I saw a | respected. Indolence is discountenanced. Our native lan- 
pine-tree that stood on the other side of the valley torn all to | guage, in its philosophy, genius, and symphony, is inferior to 
pieces by the fire. The bark and limbs flew all round, when | few, if any, in the world. Our relations with all nations, 


all was still. Then the Great Spirit spoke to me, and said, | 
Go to that pine-tree, and dig down to the root where the earth | 
is stirred up, and you will find what split the tree. Take it, | 
wrap it carefully wp, and wear it next your body ; and when 
the earth shall become dry again, and the horses and cattle | 
suffer for water, go out on some hill-top, and ask me, and I 
will make it rain. I have obeyed the Great Spirit, and ever 
since when I ask him he makes it rain.’’ I asked to see this | 
thunderbolt that had shivered the pine-tree. He rose upon | 
his feet again, and looking well around him sat down, and | 
drawing from his bosom a roll, which was fastened round his | 
neck by a bit of deer-skin, began to unwrap the folds. These | 
were of every sort of thing—a piece of old blanket, then one | 
of calico, another of cotton ; laying each piece as he removed | 
it carefully on his knee. At last, and after taking off as many 
folds as were once employed to encase an Egyptian mummy, 
he came to one that was made of deer-skin, which being un- | 
wound, he took out the thunderbolt, and holding it with great | 
care between his finger and thumb, said, ‘ This is it !’’ 
took it and examined it with an expression of great interest, | 
telling him it certainly was a wonderful revelation, and a great 
sight ; then handing it back to him he carefully wrapped it up 
again with the same wrappers, and put it back in his bosom. | 
The reader is no doubt curious to know what this talismanic | 
charm, this thunderbolt, was. Well, it was nothing more nor | 
less than that part of a glass stopper that fills the mouth of a | 
decanter, the upper or flat part having been broken off. 


He gives from a Cherokee writer a curious description | 
of the former flourishing condition of the country. | 


THE CHEROKEE COUNTRY AS IT WAS. 
Numerous and flourishing villages are seen in every section | 
of the country., Cotton and woollen cloths are manufatturéd 
‘here. Blankets, of _yarious, dimensions, manufactured by | 
Cherokee hands, are yery common. Almost every family in. 
the nation grows cotton for its own consumption. ; | Industry 
and commercial enterprise are extending themselves in every 
part. Nearly all the merchante in the nation are native Che- 
rokees. Agricultural pursuits (the most solid foundation of 
our national prosperity) engage the chief attention of the 
people. Different branches in mechanics.are pursued. The 
population is,rapidly increasing. 1n the year 1819, an esti- 
mate was made of all Cherokees,. Those on the, west were es- 
timated, at.5,000, and those on the east, of, the . Mississippi at 
10,000 souls. .,The.census jof this division,of the Cherokees 
has again, been taken within the current year, and the returns 
are thus. made-—native citizens, 13,563: white men married,in 
the nation, 147 ;.white women -married in, the nation,.73; 
African slaves, 1,277. If this summary of Cherokee popula- 





savage or civilized, are of the most friendly character. We 
are out of debt, and our public revenue is in a flourishing 
condition. 


In one of his lectures he gives a rapid review of the 
decline and gradual extermination of the native tribes, 
We take from it an extract which cannot be read with- 
out a sigh:— 


The theory I have advanced is, that this country. was 
peopled by a race -advanced in civilisation and the arts prior 
to its occupancy by the Indians ; that the Indians warred with 
and exterminated that race; and that those who were thus ex- 
terminated were Mexicans, or Peruvians, or both. How these 
fortified places were captured, can never be known. Whether 
by sieges, or open fight, by the slow process of starvation, or 
the sweeping outbreak of the battle-field ; or whether the con- 
tests were within or without the fortifications, none can tell. 


| But that a people, occupying a point high above the highest 


point of Indian improvement did once occupy this country, 
and are now extinct, appears to me to be no less certain then 
is the existence of their works, that brave the elements and 
the levelling agencies of time and man; or the craniological 
remains, that have for ages resisted the process of decay, as if 
to assure us, from the tomb, and in the language of the living, 
that the Tartar bands which now exist are they who warred 
with, conquered, and exterminated the race represented by 
these exhumed bony demonstrations. How long the war con- 
tinued between these races, or with what weapons the parties 
fought, none can tell. The war was doubtless of long dura- 
tion. It is easy to imagine how protracted it must haye been 
to have afforded time for the overthrow and extermination of 
a people capable of erecting works of such magnitude and ex- 
tent as those to which I have referred. It is highly probable 
that the war spirit which animates the Indians to this day, 
and which has been always since we have known any thing of 
them, and is yet, their chief glory, was kindled during this 
very conflict....Wars had not in all probability until that time 
been common among them, not exceeding perhaps those which 
we denominate family jars. But the appetite for war in human 
nature. being one of that sort that ‘' grows by what it feeds 
on,”’ and that appetite having been whetted and made keen by 
the successive triumphs. and final overthrow of, their antago- 
nists, became thereafter the cherished idol of the Indians, and. 
remains so to this day.. The. press heralded the. triumphs of 
Napoleon ;..aud as his, bulletins were read, the spirits,of the. 
yictorious.legions were warmed into rapture, and the sound of; 
the trumpet, summoning them to some vew.,battle-field, was 
anusic to them. . The, Indian warrior proclaims his vietories in, 
the dance and in song amidst his bands, who shout a response 
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to his deeds, and pant for the opportunity to imitate them. 
Never did the heart of Cesar, of Alexander, or Napoleon, 
beat with greater emotion, or the bosom of either heave with 
feelings of more rapturous sort, or the eye of either beam and 
glisten with more of the diamond’s lustre, than I have wit- 
nessed in the warrior chief, when, in the midst of his bands 
and in the dance, he has rehearsed in song Ais victories, told 
of the enemies Ae had slain, the scalps he had taken, and the 
captures he had made. I can never forget the song of the 
famous Ojibewa war chief of Lake Superior, Wab-jeek. — I 
have often listened to it on the shores of Lake Superior 
when sung by his descendants. It was all his own—the Eng- 
lish version being a close imitation of the original. It is 
this :— 

On that day when our heroes lay low—lay low 

On that day when our heroes lay low, 

I fought by their side, and thought ere I died, 

Just vengeance to take on the foe—the foe— 

Just vengeance to take on the foe. 

On that day when our chieftains lay dead—lay dead— 

On that day when our chieftains lay dead, 

I fought hand to hand at the head of my band, 

And here, on my breast, have I bled—have I bled— 

And here, on my breast, have I bled. 

Our chiefs shall return no more—no more— 

Our chiefs shall return no more, 

And their brothers in war who can't shew scar for scar, 

Like women, their fates shall deplore—shall deplore— 

Like women, their fates shall deplore. 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend—we’ll spend— 

Five winters in hunting we’ll spend ; 

Then our youths grown to men, to the war lead again, 

And our days like our fathers we'll end—we’ll end— 

And our days like our fathers we'll end. 


rum,and whisky. And as king among these plagues, avarice, 
that monster of inordinate appetite, was destined to mount the 
throne; and by the aid of superior skill and the tempting in- 
fiuence of liquid fire, the blight and the mildew were made to 
fall upon the race of the red man; and this it is; in connexion 
with the anomalous relations which they have always borne 
and yet bear to us, which we now see, and which has for over 
two hundred years been so perishing to’ the happiness, the 
hopes, and the lives of the Indians. 


On one occasion, while conducting an Indian troop, 
they were stayed in the march by the appearance of a, 
meteor. The men refused to proceed until somethin 
was found to counteract this evilomen, At length their 
0 was removed by the discovery of a snake and a 

ear. 


INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 


The ceremony of taking the snake and the bear, under these 
circumstances, was as follows:—He who had first discovered 
the snake, made the usual signal that he had found one, This 
secured it as his property ; when he addressed it thus: ‘‘ You 
are welcome, friend, from the spirit land. We were in trouble; 
our friends there knew it. The Great Spirit knew it. You 
are come to bring us rest. We know what your message is, 
Take this offering of tobacco ;—taking a pinch of fragments 
from his pouch, and rubbing them to powder between his fin- 
ger and thumb, he sprinkled it on the snake’s head,—‘* it will 
make you feel strong after your long journey.’’ Then. reach- 
ing well down towards the tail, he ran his finger and thumb up 
the back of the snake, till they reached the neck, when, with 
a quick compression, he rose with the snake well secured, and 
| giving ita jerk, broke every vertebra in the process. The 








But these war-songs to be appreciated must be listened to as | head was instantly opened, the fangs carefully taken out, the 
rehearsed or sung by the Indians, and their effects witnessed | skin taken off, and the body being quickly cut up into small 
upon the bands. The wildness of the strain in which they are | pieces, was distributed to the Indians for their medicine-bags 
sung, together with the gestures and energy of the narrator, | —thus furnishing a new antidote against evil agencies, should 
are enough to make any body fight. The war between the} any happen, during the remainder of their mareh., The skin 
two powers (the emigrant Tartar bands and the emigrant) of the snake was seen in a few minutes after his capture, 
Peruvians, or Mexicans, or both) having terminated, and 80 | fastened by a root of the red cedar, called wattap, to a lock of 
triumphantly to the former, so far from abating in the victors | the captor’s hair, the tail reaching down his back, and nearly 
the spirit which that war had kindled, must have rendered the | to the ground. This was a proud trophy, . While this snake 
repose which followed as irksome as it was inglorious. Every | capture, and what followed it was going on, the bear was being 
chief who had distinguished himself became after that war the | disposed of. He who had made the. discovery. of. the en- 
head of a band, and each in his own prowess sought for cause trapped Bruin set up his claim, in like manner, by announcing 
of quarrel with other bands, that occasions of triumph might | more formally his discovery of the prize. The bear was also 
arise, in which himself and his warriors might recount new | addressed in terms of congratulation, in which he was told that 
victories, and sing and dance amidst the excitements and | his visit was one of great interest. He was questioned as to 
acclamations of their followers. Then doubtless alliances were | the condition of tle departed whose spirits he had left upon this 
sought and formed, and out of these grew confederacics, whose his errand of love, and then told that he would soon have the 
territorial limits were the theatres of constant sieges and | pleasure of going back to them, with. messages; that. if the 
counter-sieges, which, not being tempered by the mercy of the | manner of sending him there should be barsh, he mast blame 
civilized code, were no doubt fearfully savage and destructive. | the white man for it, since it was at his call they had left their 
The war-spirit had now become the predominating spirit of | squaws and papooses to come into that country, &c, &e.; 80 
the whole; and having no foreign or external foe to combat | calling to him a couple of his friends, he gave the order te fire, at > 








with, they fell, in the way I have supposed, upon one another, 
and then followed the great check upon the increase of their 
population. What the Indian population numbered when at 
its highest can never be known; but it is ascertained that when 
the Europeans came among them there were along the Atlantic 
border alone two hundred and seventy-two tribes. There 
might have been twice, or even twenty, times that number ; 
but of these we have the names. How long those tribes had 
been warring with one another, we have’no means of ascer- 
taining ; but so-far back as the tenth century, as has been 
stated, the Northmen reported’ the natives to be ‘‘ warlike” 
and ‘‘ numerous ;’”’ and in 1615 ‘ Sir Richard Hawkins, who 
sailed from England with ‘a commission from the council of 
Plymouth to do what service he could for them at New 
England, found on arriving here a destructive war prevailing 
among the natives, and he passed’along the coast to Virginia.”’ 
But desolating as were these wars upon tlie natives, they were 
light in their effects, and even tender ‘in the quality of their 
mercy, compared with the devastating inroads which were des- 
tined'in the progress of time to desolate their race! | Plagues 
more fatal than those which were! scattered: from’ the box of 
Pandora weré ‘to be let loose among them; and foremost in 
the train, the most’ unrelenting ‘and’ miost murderous, was the 
“* fire=water,’’ so called’ by the’ natives, but which is known 
among: tis by the scarcely less consuming names of brandy; 
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the same time pulling the trigger of his own rifle, when Bruin 
receiving three balls, fell and died. He was soon released from 
the trap, skinned, quartered, cut up, and. over. the fires, in 
kettles, simmering away, preparatory to a feast, in which all 
joined. The obstacle to their march being now so clearly re- 
moved, and by the agency of friends from the spirit-land, and 
the Great Spirit himself, they annonnced ,their readiness to 
march on. 


Mr. M’Kwnney led an expedition into the interior 
to demand satisfaction for some outrages committed by 
three of the natives, the leader of whom was known by the 
name of * Red-Bird.” The three, however, voluntarily 
surrendered to save their tribes, and the scene is very 
interesting and picturesque. , 


THE SURRENDER. . 


All sat except the speakers. The ‘substatice ‘Of’ what they 
said was—We were required to bringin the murderers. They 
had no power over any, except two—the third had gone away’ 
and these had voluntarily agrééd to come in; and give ‘them-' 
Selves up. As their friends, they hud come with them! “They | 
hoped their white’brothers would agree to atceépt the horses“of 
whieh there were, perhaps, twenty —the meaning’ of which was, to” 
‘take ‘thent’ in’ commutation for the lives oftheir two Ati 
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462 _ PHN CRITE 


They asked kind treatment for theit’ friends, and earn 
that “they ‘not be pat in irons— and 

by asking for a little tobacco, and something to eat. 

They were answered, and told, in substance, that they had 
done well thus to come in. By having done so, they had 
turned away our guns, and saved their people. They were 
admonished against placing themselves in a like situation in 
future; and advised, when they were ieved, not to resort 
to violence, but to go to their agent, who would inform their 
Great Father of their complaints, and he would redress their 
grievances; that their friends should be treated kindly, and 
tried by the same laws by which their Great Father's white 
children were tried; that for the present, Red-Bird and 
We-kau should not be put in irons; that they should all have 
something to eat, and tobacco to smoke. We advised them 
to warn their people against killing ours; and endeavoured 
also to impress them with a proper notion of their own weak- 
ness, and the extent of our power, &c. Having heard this, the 
Red-Bird stood up—the commanding officer, Major Whistler, 
a few paces in front of the centre of the line facing him. 
After a moment’s pause, and a quick survey of the troops, and 
with a composed observation of his people, he spoke, looking 
at Major Whistler, saying, ‘‘T am ready.” Then advancing 
a step or two, he paused, saying, ‘‘ I do not wish to be put in 
irons. Let me be free. I have given away my life—it is 
gone (stooping and taking some dust between his finger and 
thumb, and blowing it away) like that,” eyeing the dust as it 
fell and vanished from his sight, then adding, ‘‘I would not 
take it back. It is gone.”” Having thus spoken, he threw 
his hands behind him, to indicate that he was leaving all things 
behind liim, and marched briskly up to Major Whistler, breast 
to breast. A platoon was wheeled backwards from the centre 
of the line, when Major Whistlerstepping aside, the Red-Bird and 
We-kau marched through the line, in charge of a file of men, 
to a tent that had been provided for them in the rear, where a 
was set over them. The comrades of the two captives 

then left the ground by the way they had come, taking with 
them our advice, and a supply of meat, and flour, and tobacco, 
We-kau, the miserable looking being, the accomplice of the 
Red-Bird, was in all things the opposite of that unfortunate 
brave. Never before were there two human beings so exactly, 
in all things, so unlike one another. The one,seemed a prince, 
and as if born to command, and worthy to be obeyed; the 
other, as if he had been born to be hanged. Meagre, cold, 


con- 


dirty in his person and dress, crooked in form, like the starved | P@™ 


wolf, gaunt, hungry, and bloodthirsty, his entire appearance 
indicating the presence of a spirit wary, cruel, and treacher- 
ous. The heart, at sight of this, was almost steeled against 
sympathy, and barred against the admission of pity. This 
is the man who could scalp a child, not eleven months oid, and 
in taking off its. fine locks as a trophy, and. to exhibit as a 
scalp, cut the back of its neck to the bone, and leave it to 
languish and die.on the floor, near the body of its murdered 
father. But his hands, and crooked and miserable looking 
fingers, had been accustomed to such bloody work. 


The result is not stated,but it is to be hoped that the 
ponggumy f of the Indians was met by equal magna- 
nimity on the other side. That, howevér, is not an 
American virtue. 

Here is a trait of savage life! 

THE BURNING GLASS. 
An old Indian seated near me took out of his pouch a bit of 
spunk, and flint and steel, and began to strike fire to light his 
. I directed the interpreter to tell him he need not be at 
that trouble,—that I would bring down fire from the sun, and 
light his pipe with that. He looked st mea while, and shook 
his head, as much as to say, ‘‘ Nonsense!” I rose and went 
to him, drawing from my pocket a sun-glass, and carefully 
ing it from his view, drew through it the focal rays, 
and told him to smoke. He did so; when the tobacco being 
ignited, and the smoke from it filling his mouth, he first 
looked at me, then at the sun, then at his pipe, with eyes that 
danced in their sockets with amazement and awe. 


We cannot resist giving, in conclusion, a place to the 
following anecdote -— 
I was present in the ball of the House of Representatives at 





Washington during an exciting debate, on the one side of 
which was’ Mr. Randolph, anil 4 the other Mr. Jackson, of 
Virginia. Mr. had spoken, when ‘Mr. ‘Jackson 
rose in reply. He had not ed far, when, having oc- 
casion to refer to some, part of Mr. Randolph’s speech, he ad- 
dressed him. as ‘‘ my friend from Virginia.’ He had. scarcely 
given utterance to the word ‘‘ friend,’”’ when Mr, 
ors to his feet, and, throwing his lustrous eyes first on. Mr. 
ackson and then. on the Speaker, keeping his arm extended 
meantime, and his long bony finger po. at Mr. Jackson, 
said, in that peculiar voice of his—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, Iam. not 
that gentleman’s friend, sir; I have never been his friend, sir; 
nor do I ever mean to be his friend, sir !’’—-when he took his 
seat. Mr, Jackson, meantime, keeping his position. on the 
floor, looking first upon Mr, and then at the 
Speaker, replied—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I am. at. a loss to know by 
what title I am to addzess the bh le ber from Vir- 
ginia:’’ then pausing awhile, with his finger beside his n6se, 
he said—‘‘ I have it, sir—I have it—it shall be ’—looking 
Mr. Randolph full in the face—*‘the right honourable de- 
scendant of her Majesty Queen Pocahontas!” The entire 
countenance of Mr. Randolph changed instantly ; and from a 
look of mingled aversion and contempt. to a smile the most 
complaisant and gracious. The sterm-cloud was dissipated, 
and the rainbow seemed to reflect all its hues upon his coun- 
tenance, in one glow of heartfelt reconciliation; when he 
bowed most courteously, giving evidence, that of all the 
honours he had ever coveted, that of having descended from 
that heaven-inspired woman was the one he most highly 
prizéd. 


JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Observations in Natural History, with an Introduction on 
Habits of Observing, &c. and a Calendar of Periodic 
Phenomena, §c. By the Rev. L. Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S. 
&c. Viear of Sw: m Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. 
London, 1846. Van Voorst. 

Tus volume is one of the many inspired by “ White’s 

Natural History of Selborne,.”” Honest GiLBERT first 

shewed how much curious and valuable information.a 

careful observer may glean within the limits of a single 
ish. In our own time his example has been exten- 
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sively followed, and some of the most amusing and 
cherished volumes in the family library are records of 
the experiences in natural history of men who have gone 
into the fields and woods in their neighbourhoods and 
simply noted down what they had beheld. Such are the 
memoirs of WATERTON, the gleanings of Jess, and 
a host of like congenial spirits, who recognize in the 
humblest works of God only still more amazing pr 

of the benevolence and omnipotence that made all thi 

so very good, and gave the earth for the enjoyment.of his 
creatures. Mr.JENYNs, however, has not merely pre- 
sented to the world his notes; he was desirous of .en- 
couraging others to follow in the same path, and pointing 
out to them to what they might most usefuly devote 
themselves. Accordingly he has opened with an essay 
on the “ Habit of Observing,” in which he gives the 
rules taught by his own experience, with much sage 
advice, which every reader will find useful in other 
matters than natural history. This he follows by some 
methodic “ Observations in Natural History,” thrown 
out as he passes in review before him the several classes 
of the animal kingdom, Then there is.an essay on the 
utility of farming, a complete calendar of the phenomena 
of natural history, as suggested and partially accom- 
plished by Grnpert Wauire; and examples are given 
from the diary preserved by Mr. Jenyns himself, and 


say in its favour will be its own ing for itself by 
means of extracts which we cull li Peer 
are but a fragment of the charming material with w 
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pages are fraught. We take them indiscriminately, 
ch anecdote is complete in itself, and. we throw 
without further comment :—~ 

THE FOWL. 


Hi 
i 


i 


, resi 
pmcerm. ptember abery: of the courage and 
common hen under the attacks of an enemy, 
in incabation. A fowl, which had commenced 
in the hen-house upon thirteen eggs, was observed each 
successive morning to have lost one or more of them during 
the night, till the number was reduced to nine. At 

, a rat was found lying dead on the ground near 
with 


its skull fractured ; whilst the hen bore marks 
sustained a severe conflict : her breast was torn and 


s 
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the nest, 
of 


having 
bloody, and her’ feathers much ruffted. The rat was a very | j 


large one; and there could be no doubt of its having been 

killed by the hen, on renewing its attempt to get at more of 

the eggs. ® 
THE FENS. 

Quantities of ringed plover appeared in our fens ia the 
months of June and July 1824; but they have not occurred 
since, to my knowledge. The spring of that year was re- 
markably wet, so that a considerable portion of our low lands 
were flooded. There were at the same time several 
other species of water-birds observed there in plenty, which 
had not been seen for many yearsfand which were supposed 
to have quite our neighbourhood. Amongst them 
were ruffs and reeves, godwits, redshanks? dunlins, and black 
terns. The appearance of our fenny districts that season, and 
the variety of birds. that. were attracted thither, gave us some 
idea of the state in which the fens habitually were in former 
times, ‘before drainage and culture had done so much to alter 
their character. 

A HEDGEHOG’S DINNER. 


Oct. 28, 1828.—-Hedgehogs are still about, and on thealert 
for food. , I fell in with one to-day in my walks, in a sheltered 
part of the garden, which I was enabled to watch unobserved, 
and which afforded me ery ay of seeing a little into 
their habits and mode of feeding. It was creeping up and 
down a grass walk, apparently in busy search for worms. It 
carried its snout very low, insinuating it among the roots of 
the herbage, and snuffing about under the dead leaves which lay 
about. After a time it commenced scratching at @ particular 
spot, to which it seemed directed by the scent, and drew out 
a very large worm from just beneath the surface of the ground. 
This it immediately began to devour, taking it inte the mouth 
by one extremity, and gradually eating its way to the other ; 
an operation which lasted some time, and was attended by an 
incessant action of the teeth, which grated one upon another 
with a peculiar noise. After the worm was all gone, as I 
thought, I was surprised to see the whole put out of the mouth 

in; and, from the appearance of the cast, I was led to be- 

that it had been only subjected to the action of the teeth 

for the purpose of being bruised, and squeezing out the soft 

internal parts of the body, which alone were eaten in the first 

instance : the skin itself, however, was shortly retaken into 
the mouth, and the whole clean devoured. 


ANIMAL FASCINATION, 


There can hardly be a doubt that all these cases are referable 
to one cause; and the only probable explanation of them, as it 
appears to me, is that which has been sometimes suggested, 
viz. that animals, under certain circumstances of great and 
unex danger, are for a time, as it were, paralysed by 
fear, and so unnerved (if we may use the expression) as to be 
almost powerless in regard to taking the proper steps for their 

. Some have considered these cases as arising from 
what would-be deemed in man want of presence of mind. But 
this seems hardly taking a right view of the question, inas- 
much ‘as animals, being under the guidance of instinct, which 
prompts te immediate action, without any previous considera- 
tion on the part of the individual, arenet like human beings, 
who are left to reason for themselves at every step, and who, 
therefore, need continual. presence of mind, as it is called, not 
Only to reason rightly, but to reason at all. 


SINGING BIRDS. 
Birds which are silent during the winter, as most are, ap- 
pear to. acquire their notes hy degrees in thespring. ~At first: 


_THR CRITIC. 


in the next village to this, communicates | their 








advances, their system receives a 

ir song becomes louder and more .. This may 
be particularly noticed in the chaffinch, and those birds whose. 
song is generally made up of a definite number of notes. I 
have also observed it in the ring-dove, whose cooing note with 
us, in the height of summer, is invariably repeated five times 
to complete the usual call; but in January and February, when 


length, | these birds are only induced, perhaps by a mild day, just to 


try their powers, I have sometimes heard them as if obliged to 
stop after the second or third coo. Birds also appear to lose 
their song in the same gracual way in which they first acquire 
This has been often remarked in the ease of. the cuckoo,, 
which towards the end of June is sometimes only master of the 
first syllable of its call. 


THE FIRST SONGSTER. 


The skylark was the earliest of our song-birds, strictly so 
called, heard actually singing. It commences about two 
o’clock ; which, in the first of the above instances, would be 
very nearly two hours before sunrise. 

Shrill-voiced and HE | ra oe ~ &. 

Ere yet the shadows fly he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations. i 
This fact is worth noting, because Dr. Jenner has denied that- 
the lark is entitled to the credit of this precedency, giving it 
to the redbreast. The redbreast is undoubtedly an early bird ; 
but it is not, usually, even the next after the skylarke In two 
of the above instances, though heard chirping, it was not heard 
to sing at all. This may have been accidental; but in the 
third instance it was not heard till after the blackbird, and not 
till nearly half an hour after the lark. The earliest species, 
in general, after the lark, appear to be the thrush, the swallow, 
the blackbird, and the yellowhammer. The blackbird I have 
repeatedly noted on various occasions to commence about ten 
minutes after the thrush, as in the first two of the above in- 
stances ; though in the third of these instances the blackbird 
was heard first. The yellowhammer is remarkable for its great 
regularity in keeping to a given hour; which, during the height 
of summer, is three o’clock, a few minutes before or after. 
This species is followed generally by the chaffinch. The linnet, 
greenfinch, and wren appear to be among the later birds, and 
are seldom heard till near four o’clock, if not after that hour ; 
though the last is earlier sometimes than others. 


THE SWAN. 

My brother this morning seeing a tame swan, which fre- 
quents the piece of water in the park at Bottisham, with some- 
thing singular in its mouth, approached it nearer in order to 
observe what it was, when, to his surprise, he found it to be 
a small roach, which the swan was dashing against the surface 
of the water, and tearing in pieces with its bill. On being dis- 
turbed, the swan let it drop, and left it. Whether this fish 
had been caught by the swan in the first instance, or found 
dead and floating upon the water, it would be ing to 
know. It was, however, evidently proceeding to make a meal 
of it ; and this is the first instance that ever came to my know- 
ledge of swans preying upon fish at all. 


AN INSECT THIEF. 


On my return home, after an absence of six weeks, I at- 
tempted in vain to introduce a key into the lock of the table- 
drawer in my study, in order to open it. Finding there was 
an obstruction, I introduced a sharp pick, and, to my asto- 
nishment, drew out a number of small gravel stones, and 
lumps of dirt, more than sufficient to fill a tea-spoon. At 
first it was supposed that these had been intentionally pushed 
im by some one mischievously disposed ; and it was not till a 
carpenter bad come and forced the drawer open, and taken the 
lock ‘off (which it-was’ necessary, in order thoroughly to clean 
it), that the real cause of the annoyance became apparent. ‘It 
was then discovered that some insect. had entered by the key- 
hole on different occasions, during the time,.as, was. 
of the window of the room being open, and constructed its 
nest: within the: wards ofthe lock ; a considerable portion of 
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the nest being still entire, and in it a solitary larva, to all 


a ce nearly full-grown. Not mare than one larva was 
poem Ry if there was a second, it must have been so sma!l 


as to escape notice ; neither was there any store of food found 
with it ; but:probably this, whatever it may have been origi- 
nally, had’ already been devoured. Since writing the above, 
Professor Henslow has sent me the particulars of a very simi- 
lar case, that occurred not long since in his parish of Hitcham, 
in Suffolk. He says: ‘‘'The padlock upon the door of our 
village coal-house was brought to me, in consequence of the 
key having been broken in an effort to overcome the resistance 
opposed by some sand, which it was believed at the time had 
been’ inserted by a mischievous boy.. Upon opening the pad. 
lock, it was found the obstruction had been occasioned by a 
hymenopterous insect, apparently some species of bee, having 
selected this retreat for the construction of its nest.' The sand 
was intermixed with a large quantity of pollen, which the bee 
had laid up in store. 
(To be continued.) 


——~<p— 


Sincutar Occurrence.—In paying a visit at Clevedon a 
few days since, I was requested to witness the death-bed of a 
mouse! This little animal paid the debt of nature under such 
peculiar circumstances, that I have deemed it worth while, 
through the medium of your journal, to record the event. It 
appears that this mouse, more prying than wise, after having 
partaken of certain edibles in the pantry, was tempted to rifle 
the contents of a lucifer box, which was placed on an upper 

elf; several matches were successfully withdrawn, a few fell 
on the shelf. below, others on. the floor, and one had been re- 
moved by this little peculator into a cupboard underneath the 
dresser, Wich contained some wine packed in straw. Secure 
in this retreat, the piquant moreeau was nibbled, when fire and 
smoke issuing down his throat, the depredator was burnt or 
suffocated on thé spot; for there lay the mouse, and there lay 
the object of attraction which had so suddenly caused his 
death... It behoves the. public te have some secure place for 
their lucifer matches.— Bristol. Mirror. 

An AccIDENT OF A VERY SINGULAR DESCRIPTION is re- 





counted by the Glasgow Courier, as having occurred to a native 
of that’ city, when ‘recently bathing at Ardentinny. The 
gentleman in ‘question, ‘while swimming at some distance from 
the shore, was suddenly attacked by a large medusa or galley 
fish, which so clogged his movements that he was in imminent 
danger of being drowned, and it was with difficulty he dis- 
encumbered himself so far as to admit of his diving, by which 
he freed himself forthe moment from his unwonted assailant. 
Unfortunately, however, on rising to the surface, he again 
came in contact with the animal, which this time began to sink 
along with him, and ylad jit) Ho¢; beenjfor the assistance of a 
fisherman, who, attracted by his cries, rowed hastily to the 
rescue, the result might very possibly have been fatal. As it 
was, he was for some: time confined to bed, and is still suffer- 
ing from. the feverish effect produced by the stings received in 
his» strange encounter. : This .accident is the ‘more worthy of 
notice, from the:size of the medusa, which is rarely found 'so 
large in these }atitudes'; being, so far as the observer's agita- 
tion would permit him to judge, at least six feet in circum- 
ference: i 

Rare Biaps.+A gulk has been shot near the river Exe, of 
very peculiar appearance,» The white feathers. in the tail and 
wings are beautifully tinged with rose colour. The bird is now 
being preserved by:‘Mr. Trascott, ‘Northstreet, for the collec- 
tion of FY:W. Ly Ross,esq. Topsham. Bx07 
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i . Pele Bublications 
Handel's: Saered Oratorio, the Messiah, in Vocal Score, 
‘ witha separate‘uccompaniment for the Organ er Piano- 

London: “Novello <<! 


blic..; Here we, are to have “ The Mes- 





sialt’ complete, in twelve xpenny numbers.. And not 


|. with shabby type; but! 





handsomely put out of hand by the printer, and carefully 
revised by a competent editor. Of its ‘success there 
cannot be a doubt, and we hope that, "the idea once 
started, Mr. NovELLo will present the public with a 
series of musical publications in like form and price, so 
as to bring the “ beauties of music” within easy attain- 
ment of every family. One series should consist of the 
best vocal, another of the best instrumental music, 
gathered from all countries and times, and giving only 
the best. Another might present a collection of airs, 
another of songs, another of glees and concerted pieces, 
another of anthems and sacred music, and so forth. 
Sure we are that, if well edited, the sale would be amply 
remunerating. Others have failed because they have 
not exercised taste in selecting the best music, and care 
in printing it correctly. Let Mr. NovELto try it. 


* > 


The Musical Herald. Part V. Biggs. 
WE have already noticed with approval this singularly 
cheap and well-conducted periodical. The part before 
us contains favourite glees, catches, and songs, by 
PurceL.u, Mozart, ATTERBURY, BATTISHILL, 
CauLcottr, Dr. HARRINGTON, ERSENHOFER, and 
others, with some origigl composition by Hocartu, 
T. Cooxe, &c.. But we would advise the editor to 
confine himself af much as possible to selections from 


the works of great masters, and not to introduce inferior 


works because they are original. This has been the ruin 
of many musical publieations; let it be avoided here. 
There is abundance of beautiful music to fill such a 
periodical as this for the next ten years, without intro- 
ducing a single “ original.” 

—>—- 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT- 
GARDEN THEATRE. 


We are authorised to announce to our readers that the capi- 
talists who have taken Covent-gardén Théatre, for the forma- 
tion of an Italian. Jyrical company, have appointed Mr. Beale, 
of the firm of Cramer, Beale, and Co. the well-known music 
publishers, acting “manager and chief’ director of the new 
undertaking. Mr. Beale having accepted the post, has al- 
ready commenced its responsible duties. In making’ this 
agreeable announcement, which is equal in importance to the 
former authorised statements that appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle of. August 21 and September. 16, it will,be searcely 
possible to overrate the value of such an acquisition as the 
services of Mr. Beale... His ‘activity, intelligence; and great 
integrity, and his popularity with the continental’ artists, ‘as 
well as with the musical profession ‘in this country,’ are 
guarantees for his future efficiency. Mr, Beale,’ for ‘some 
years past, has had considerable experience in musical affairs, 
not only as being connected with one of the greatest publish- 
ing houses in Europe, but he has. been at.the head. of the,con- 
certs given in every’part of the ceuntry, at which, the services 
of the most distinguished native and foreign artists ‘have been 
engaged. This nomination’ on the part of the financial pro- 
prietary is another evidence of their sagacity, arid it ‘affords 
conclusive proof that the interests of art aré uppermdst ‘in 
their consideration. “Mr. Beale, by standing, between the 


Leapitalists and artists, will be the means of conciliating op- 


posing feelings--a musician himself, he will sympathise with 
artistical-susceptibilities.. In,aibusiness,point of view, the aid 
of Mr. Beale will be invaluable, thoroughly: aequainted: asi :he 
is with the ‘wants and wishes‘of the English :pablic, Phere 
can be but one'voice of approval for'the acts of the capitalists. 
that we have as yet been ‘permitted to makeknown: ' ‘The'én- 


gagement of Mr. Costa as musical director aid conductot,’ of 


Mr. Beale as acting’ manager and chief director, of a 
rivalled. orchestra of, 80 pertormers,.of an experienced .c orus 


Cin 
of 60 singers, and.of the leading vocalists of .Luropean, fame, 
whose names were recordéd incour: columns, of September 16, 
indicate that the seasons’ 1847;°1848, and 1849witl indeed be, 
as’ we havé before’ predi¢ted;“a memorable epoch: for’ tyrical 
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Mvsic 1n Irany.—San Carlos at Naples opened on the 4th 
inst. Three new operas and two ballets are promised in the 
programme, one of the former by Mercadante. The principal 
singers are Madame Frezzolini, Teresa Brambilla (sister of the 
contralto in Paris), Luisa Buccini as prime donne, Fraschini 
and Malvezzi as tenors, and Balsar and Arati as bassi. For 
the Scala in Milan four new operas and two ballets are an- 
nounced. Caterina Hayes (an Irish lady), Elena Angri, 
Steffanone, Luigi Mei, Martini, and Masset (French), are the 
leading vocalists. For the carnival, Tadolini, Moriani, and 
Fanny Elssler are engaged. Perrot is the ballet master, with 
Rosati, Verdt; Monti, and: Vouthier as ‘principal danseuses, 
The Pergola, in» Florence, opened on the 8th with Rossini’s 
Matilda de Schabran, and a new ballet, Giovanni da Procida. 
Weronahas.a new theatre.. At Genoa, Rovere, the great buffo, 
is the star... La Barbieri Niwi and the tenor Poggi will open 
the Fenice in Venice, with Verdi's Aéfila. 

Musica. Gossirp.—The Hutchinson Family are now at 
their mountain home in Milford, some fifteen miles from Man- 
chester, enjoying the pleasures of rural life and the cordial 
greetings of their many friends. The family now own three 
large and beautiful farms, and are about to purchase another, 
which is valued at 10,000 dollars.—Dr. Mendelssohn has com- 
neg a scena expressly for Mr. Phillips, and has presented 

im with the manuscript, which Mr. Phillips has just received 
ftom Frankfort; the poetry is from Ossian.’ Mr. Phillips has 
‘just completed a tour from one end of England to the other, 
and has given his entertainments at Bristol, Harrogate, Brad- 
ford, Leeds, Huddersfield, &c. with immense success. This 
week he visits Devonshire, subsequently Norfolk, then Devon- 
shire again, and the north of England, where he remains till 
Christmas. Henri Herz, the celebrated pianist and composer, 
left for New. York on Saturday week, by the Columbia 
steamer from Liverpool.—We are happy to learn from a cor- 
respondent in Paris, that the excellent and amiable artist Mario 


has recovered from his recent indisposition, and will imme- |. 


diately resume his duties at the Italian Opera,—Carlotta Grisi 
is positively (we hear) engaged at Drury Lane for the month 
of February.— Musical World. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET. — Qur readers well remember the pleasant 
opera called the Mousquetaires de la Reine, produced at Drury- 
Jane last year, with HALEVyY’s music; the only objection to the 

lay was this same music of HALEVY. Queen May’s Bower, at 
he Haymarket, is the Mousquetaires de la Reine, with the excep- 
tion of the music, and with various modifications and alterations, 
which, however, do not apply to the general outline of the plot— 
»@ most dramatic and animated one, The scene is changed to 
Hampton Court, in the time of James II. The characters are 
, as well-sustained as,they are well drawn,. Mr. WEBSTER’s im- 
personation of a stiff, hot, good-hearted Scottish major, with a 
weakness for the duello, is excellently conceived, and executed 
‘with babes ce bere skill. He is supported by the other per- 
formers ‘with that esprit de corps special which so benefits-this 
theatre. We have no doubt that Queen May's: Bower will have 
w long run; but we would counsel our readers to go and see it 
while yet all the buoyancy of. successful, novelty enspirits the 
performers,. and makes them act doubly with a will. Mr. 
PLANCHE’s master-hand is impressed upon this adaptation, and 
of the very best and most original that we have seen even from 
his practised pen. 

ADELPHI.—A new extravaganza, called The Jockey Club, has 
been produced ‘here; and is announced for contintious representa- 

‘tion. Extravaganzas*are seldom susceptible of description at 
‘the hands-of the critic, and The Jockey Club is still less 80 than 
extravaganzas in ordinary. A party of cockneys go down to 
Newmarket, calling themselves The Gent.’s Genuine Jockey Club, 
and, make even greater fools of sundry persons down there than 
they do of themselves. The main point of the piece is the ap- 
poarpnee of burly Beprorp in a jockey’s dress, which, of course, 

$ absurd enough. 

Lyceum.—Mr. ANGERS READ’s farce, Which Mr. Smith ? 
which we looked forward to with some interest, as its talented 
writer’s first production in this class of authorship, has been 
quite successful. “It is a lively affair, with effective quips. and 
quiddities on g. events, and incessant action. Notwith- 
standing the 


nm held out by the title, there is but 


Borough, or of the thousand-and-one other ‘lotalities where 
Smiths are found? This doubt is entertained by a Yorkshire 
farmer, one Jacob Studge, who has been sent up to marry Miss 
Smith, whom he knows not. On his way, he gets acquainted 
casually with the father of his betrothed, one whomrhe is equally 
unacquainted with, and who, it so happens, is out, under some 
resonant pseudonyme, on an excursion for pleasure; his better 
half, who has the better of him, thinking him down at, Manches- 
ter, on business, Jacob Studge and his friend De, Coursey B- 
nard,. Montmorency, are very jolly together at a tavern, when by 
one of those remarkable coincidences so readily devised by play- 
wrights, the young lady’s favoured lover and a friend make their 
appearance ; and from what falls from” Studge, find out the state 
of matters. Heretpon the lover’s friend, an Irishman, contrives 
to mystify Jacob as to the identity and whereabouts of the Smith 
he has come to be son-in-law of (Jacod having lost the address), 
and by putting the gay Moatmorency Smith into fear. of his 
wife, brings about the happiness of the lovers, aud the discomfi- 
ture of Jacob Studge, who, when too late, supplies his mystified 
name as to Which Mr. Smith is her Mr. Smith. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—This theatre, which has long since en- 
joyed the distinction of being, wpon the whole, one of the very 
best managed in London, may now claim that of possessing one 
of the most promising of actresses, Miss ADDISON. This you 
lady possesses, in a very eminent degree; all the essential qualifi- 
cations of an actress, and combines with these natural attributes 
an ardent resolution, by hard werk and close study, to do. justice 
to the natural gifts with which Providence has blessed her. Miss 
Appison’s Juliet is the most charming performance we have 
witnessed for many a day; her, acting in the part is admirably 
grand and judicious ; with great physical energy, with she knows 
how to employ with unusual good taste, she combines a tact and 
delicacy that give to situations of quite’a minor importance an 
inexpressible attraction. Had the manager of this theatre done 
nothing more thaa he has done, in. placing before the theatre- 
loving public such an actor as Mr. SCHARF, and such an actress 
as Miss ADpISON, he would have merited the warm thanks of 
that still numerous. body. 

PrRincess’s.—We have nothing to mention under this head 
(no novelty haying been found necessary since the production of 
Love's Telegraph), except that they who desire to see Mr. 
CHARLES MATTHEWS and_ his gifted consort must attend 
speedily, as their engagement is about to terminate. 

O.yMpic.—This theatre; associated with which are’ so many 
pleasant memories, is about to open on Monday, under the 
management of Mr. S. Bouron, aided.by anjeffective company, 
among whom we see there are several established favourites, We 
cordially wish Mr. BOLTON success. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY.—The Casino, as we anticipated, con- 
tinues to prove itself a very attractive entertainment. We 
looked in on Monday, and found a crowded assemblage dancing 
as though they should never be old, as merry as grigs (what- 
ever grigs may be), but fairly deeorous withal. 





NECROLOGY. 


M, DE JOUY. 

A correspondent of the Lilerary Gazetle bas supplied the 
following brief memoir of this author, recently deceased :=— 
Last week we lost one of the veterans of our: literary army. 
He-had survived: himself and his time,.as it were, in complete 
seclusion ; and I, for. my part, although moving. in»cireles 
where literary men abound, do not remember having seen 
there the features of M. de Jouy, member: of the: French 
Academy, librarian of the Louvre, &c,.. Ihave gathered the 
following from Siographical ‘notices of him :—Born in 1767, 
he entered the army, and‘at the .age of eighteen was a lieute- 
nant in the royal infantry (one of our crack régiments), in 
which corps he first served in India, where he attracted the 
notice of Tippoo Saib. Later, ‘as aide-de-camp of Dumourier, 
he fought in the battles of Jammapes and Fleury. Later 
again, after he had left the service, after the disgraceful defec- 
tion of his general, he became one of the merveilleux of 
French society under the Directoire.- He wrote songs, bur- 
lesques, farces, a rather singular: preface to his success aa a 
tragic author, ‘as ‘well as @ political, and moral. author and 
essayist. As the latter, he.made an impression which time 
has much effaced. The ‘‘ Ermite dela Chausaéed’Antin ”’ 
(a work celebrated at the time) brought to light a numerous 
progeny of ‘‘ Ermites,”” amongst which are an “‘ Ermite en 
Angleterre,’’ and an ‘* Ermite én Irlande,” all more or Tess 
extracted from your Tatler; and of ‘all the English, French, 
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spoils of Steele and Addison. The “ Ermite”’ was published 
in the Gazette de France, and contributed much to the success 
of that journal. 

However, as ‘it might have been foreseen, these “‘ Ermites ”’ 
were not long the fashion. The last were “ L’Ermite en 
Prison ’ (M. de Jouy had been imprisoned, in consequence of 
some per squabble), and the “‘ Ermite en Liberté.” 
This latter died in oblivion, and the author had to attempt 


another path. M. de Jouy, however, without much talent, | Pte 


was destined to achieve success in every kind of enterprise— 
the Fates so willed it. His tragedies, full of political allusions, 
awakened the jealous attention of the Censure ; and under the 
Restoration whoever was subjected to the Censure was sure of 
success. The representation of ‘‘ Belisaire’’ was forbidden 
on account of the allusions made therein to the fortunes of the 
exiled Emperor Napoleon. One play, however, “‘ Sylla,”” was 
permitted on the stage, although it contained also allusions 
to the fallen emperor; and Talma, the better to embody the 
idea of the poet, assumed the manner, the gait, even to the 
head-dress of Napoleon. I remember perfectly well having 
seen him in that part, and having admired his manner when 
giving audience to a dozen of conquered kings, amongst whom 
he would walk with his arms folded behind him, just like the 
hero of Austerlitz. I also remember the enthusiastic cheering 
which this sight would create in the house. The poet naturally 
reaped the benefit of this, and could well attribute to his 


lengthy and pompous declamation the effect produced by the 
political allusions of the tragedian. Talma could the better 


represent the attitudes, the movements, even to the accent of 
Napoleon, that he was for a long time admitted to the intimacy 
of the First Consul. It has even been said, but never proved, 
that the latter was a pupil, in the art of grandeur, of the 
stage-king. Long previous to the production of ‘* Sylla,”’ in 
1810, M. de Jouy was admitted to the French Academy in 
lieu of Parny, the poet of the boudoirs, a volaptuous wit and 
an atheist, the last representative of the indecorous scepticism 
of Voltaire and of the irreligion of the Encyclopedists. Since 
then M. de Jouy has scarcely written any thing besides libretti 
for operas. Amongst others, the libretto of *‘ William Tell,”’ 
immortalised by Rossini. On the whole, M. de Jouy was, in 
pies life, an excellent man, fall of good nature, and free 

om affectation, with an easy and placid disposition, and an 
unimpeachable integrity. He belonged to a literary genera- 
tion, that of the eighteenth century—distinguished from ours 
by good manners, gentlemanly bearing, by modest pretensions, 
and a chaste spirit. 


—_—. 


BARON H. M.M. DE MINUTOLI. 


The Berlin papers mention the death, at the age of 74, of the 
Baron H. Meme de Minutoli,—a retired lieutenant-general, 
and the author of a great number of works on the military 
sciences. His contributions to literature, however, are not 
confined to professional subjects—the relation of an Egyptian 
tour, and a variety of inquiries into German history, and into 
the arts of design and music among the ancients, testifying to 
the wider scope of his erudition. He has bequeathed to the 
Royal Museum of Berlin his rich collections of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman antiquities; as well as his library of 40,000 
volumes—more than one-fourth of which are in the Oriental 
tongues.— Atheneum. 


COUNT SIMEON. 


The French Necrology of the week contains the name of 
the Count Si ynspicuous amongst the peers of France 
for his love and encouragement of the Fine Arts. He has 
been long known as the artist’s friend—had assembled a re- 
markable collection of books, pictures, engravings, and medals 
—and had, as our readers will remember, the direction of the 
Fine Arts at the Ministry of the Interior in the Martignac 
Administration. 





—>— 


MAJOR BEVAN. 
We regret to announce the melancholy death, in Ireland, by 


_ an accident from his own gun, of Major Bevan, the author of 


an interesting work, ‘‘ Field Sports in India.” 
In Paris, M. Théodore Bénazet, the distinguished publicist, 
has been carried off by death, in the flower of his age. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Parent Eprrnern Company.—On Monday last, we at- 
tended, by invitation, to inspect a novel and very useful in- 
vention, just produced by this company. It is, in fact, a new 
application of caoutchouc. The first article shewn to us was a 
iece of soft and spongy flannel or felt, lined on 
one side with India rubber. This is designed as a substitute 
for the poultice, and it is admirably suited for the purpose. 
It is as soft as bread or linseed ; it absorbs so much water, 
that it would preserve its moisture for many hours, and the 
India rubber lining on the outside prevents evaporation, and 
the escape of heat. Thus the dirt and the drying up of the 
common poultice is avoided, and with this further advantage, that 
the new application will wash, and so last for weeks. By this 
invention, therefore, comfort, convenience and economy are 
equally consulted. The principle is also ingeniously applied 
in many other useful forms. There were poultice gioves for 
the hands and feet ; wrappers for the body in cases where the 
application of moisture is desired for the entire surface ; com- 
forters for the chest, and sponges for the application of eva- 
porating lotions. All of them appeared to us to be great im- 
provements upon the existing practice, and we were pleased to 
learn that they were already introduced into the hospitals, and 
found to be eminently adapted for their purposes. The mate- 
rials are trifling in price, and certainly, considering their 
utility in almost every kind of illness, no family ought to be 
without a supply of them. A few shillings will stock a house. 
We can with the utmost confidence recommend them to the 
attention of the readers of Tue Crrric. 


Proressor ScnonsEin’s Gun Corron.—We yesterday 
witnessed a series of very interesting experiments upon this 
new explosive substance, which were conducted by its learned 
inventor, Professor Schénbein, of Basle University, in pre- 
sence of Sir James W. Hogg, chairman of the East India 
Company, and a number of gentlemen, in the grounds at- 
tached to Mr. Barron’s establishment at Stanmore. It may 
not be uninteresting to the public that we should state some 
of the characteristic properties of the gun cotton. First of all, 
in its degree of inflammability it surpasses gunpowder itself. 
This was shown most satisfactorily ; the combustion being so 
instantaneous and complete, that a heated platinum wire ig- 
nited the gun cotton placed upon gunpowder, without ex- 
ploding the latter. The gun cotton being ignited, does not 
produce any perceptible smoke or smell, and leaves little or 
no trace of residuum. It may be ignited by all the means 
employed to explode gunpowder ; while immersion in water 
produces no deteriorating effect in the substance. To prove 
this, a piece of the cotton (which, it should be observed, re- 
tains after preparation all the ordinary properties of cotton 
wool) was exhibited, which had been immersed in water for 
sixty hours, and being dried the same degree of. in- 
flammability as gun cotton which had not undergone immer- 
sion. The experiments to exhibit the applicability of this ex- 
plosive material to fire-arms were eminently successful, and 
excited the admiration of all who were present. A rifle 
charged with fifty-four grains and a half of gunpowder sent a 
ball through seven boards half-an-inch each in thickness, at a 
distance of forty yards ; the same gun, charged with forty grains 
of the cotton, sent the ball into the eighth board. On a sub- 
sequent trial with a fresh rifle at ninety yards, forty grains of 
cotton carried the ball through eight boards. 


A patent has lately been taken out for improvements in 
several articles of furniture, which the patentee, Mr. Chas. 
Chinnock, designates ‘‘self-acting,”’ and certainly after an 
inspection of the articles, we must say, that although the name 
self-acting may convey ideas which cannot be fully realized by 
any mechanical means; yet, all that can be done appears to 
have been effected. Although the patent includes several 
articles, as we may notice others in future numbers, we shall 
merely allude to the recumbent or lounge chair. The effect is 
produced by means‘of spiral springs placed under the seat of 
the chair (the power of which can be contracted at pleasure), 
the back working on pins in a slot. The sitter, when leaning 
back, finds himself reclining at any angle he may desire, and 
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to au upright ‘posture the chair immediately accommodates 
itself to the vot ‘the person using it, withott any belt or 
stop being used. The same ingenious mechanical combina- 
tion is applied to chairs of any design for the drawing-room, 
also to ‘portable chairs,’ which are constructed to forma 
full length: bed, and to fold up into’ a small compass for 
travelling... We can confidently recommend the patent self- 
acting chair to all who desire to combine luxury with elegance 
and economy. 

-Newsparer Envetores.—To the ingenuity of Messrs. 
De La Rue and Co, the public are indebted for an envelope to 
secure the safe transmission of newspapers. The price is 100 
for 1s,.and will, no doubt, tempt many who are desirous of 
preventing those disappointments that so frequently occur by 
accidents at the Post-office. 

Law or Resistance To Locomorion.—At the recent 
meeting of the British Association a paper was read on this 
subject by Mr. Scott Russell, which, to those who have not 
studied the subject, must be curiously interesting. It is a 
natural supposition, that the greater the velocity of a body in 
rapid motion (such.as a railway train), the greater the propor- 
tionate atmospheric and tractic resistance it has to encounter ; 
but the experiments of Mr. Russell and others—which have 
extended over six years, and have been made upon various 
lines—completely overturn such a notion. It is shewn, for 
instance, that, while the resistance in pounds per ton to a 
train travelling at the rate of thirty-one miles per hour is as 
23°30, the resistance at thirty-two miles per hour is only as 
18°20 pounds per ton; and, what is even more surprising, 
the resistance at a speed of forty-five miles per hour is as 
21-70, or above two pounds per ton less than that opposed 
to a train going at thirty-one miles per hour. The amount 
of resistance at forty-one is nearly the same as that at fifty- 
one miles per hour, or about 263 pounds per ton, Although 
these figures are given as only an approximation to cor- 
réctness, yet similar proportions as to resistance to various 
velocities are ascertained to be correct by a formula of calcu- 
lation which produces, if not the same figures, nearly the same 
proportions. 

To Preserve Cur FLowers.—The most simple rules are, 
not to put too many flowers in a glass, to change the water 
every morning, and to remove every decayed leaf as soon as 
if appears, cutting off the ends of the stems occasionally, as 
soon as they shew any symptoms of decay. A more. effica- 
cious way, however, is to put nitrate of soda in the water ; 
as about as much as can easily be taken up between the fore- 
finger and the thumb put into the glass every time the water 
is changed will preserve cut flowers in all their beauty for 
above a fortnight. ‘Nitrate of potash (that is common salt- 
petre), in powder, has nearly the same effect, but it is not 
quite so efficacious.—Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Com- 
panion. 

It isin contemplation, we hear, that Government Schools of 
Design shall be established in Dublin and Belfast. The care- 
fully-adjusted institution of such means of general and artistic 
improvement would, we need scarcely say, be reckoned among 
the worthy efforts for the moral and statistical welfare of the 
sister country. 

By the will of the late Richard Simmons, M.D. of 3, Cum- 
berland-place, Regent’s-park, the National Gallery becomes 
possessed of pictures to the value of nearly 4,000 guineas (all 
originals) ; amongst them the ‘‘ Idle Servant,’’ ‘‘ Blind Fid- 
dlers,” ** Judgment of Paris,” &¢. This lamented gentleman’s 
father was physician to George III. ; and that monarch left the 
late Mr. S. a pension of 5007. a year (which reverts to the 
Crown) and his gold watch. He is supposed to have died 
worth 80,0007. the principal part of which goes'to his widow. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


" The Zoist. No. XV. 
WuHen performing the friendly but unpleasing task of 


pomting out what appeared to us to be s in the 
management of this Magazine, calculated seriously to 
impair its, utility as-an organ of a science: straggling 
against prejudices, and therefore requi peculiar care 
inthe tone and manner of: its advovacy, we promise to’ 


| point attention to some of the better portions of its con- 
tents. We hasten to redeem that promise. 

But. before we proceed to do so, we would, in the 
kindliest spirit, address to ‘the editor a few more words 
of remonstrance, and the more boldly because The Zoist 
is the recognized organ of Mesmerism, and whatever 
eccentricities it displays are forthwith extended to all 
the votaries of the science. For instance, we shall never 
hear the last of the ballad extracted in our former notice. 
It will be thrown in the teeth of mesmerists everywhere, 
as a specimen of their treatment of their own topic, 
And the laugh will be deserved. 

Now, we hold it to be the first duty of a journalist 
who represents a party or a principle, scrupulously to 
devote his pages to the purpose to which they are dedi- 
cated, and to abstain from using them for any private 
purposes whatever; and for this reason, that its every 
word is deemed by the public to be the expression of 
the party or the principle, and not of individual views; 
and the blame of any error in the latter is visited upon 
the former. The editor of The Zoist has’ not observed 
this wholesome rule so strictly as he might have done. 
Its pages reflect the man more than the party; they ex- 
press too much feelings which, however in themselves 
natural and excusable, do not belong to the body of 
which The Zoist is the representative, and are certainly 
calculated to injure their cause, through the prejudice 
always excited by injudicious advocacy. Mesmerism, 
like other truths, is not to be advanced by sneers and 
upbraidings. ‘The glorious Christian principle of re- 
turning good for evil is as yon in this as in every 
other circumstance in life. Hostility is kept-alive by 
reproaches.. Abuse men for their opinions, and pride 
prevents them from avowing a change, even if it do riot 
close the ear against the evidences of truth. Bat a soft 
answer turneth away wrath. Bes them kindly, ply 
them with argument, pile up facts before them, ‘hail their 
conversion as their triumph over themselves and not as 
yours over them; in the controversy give them Credit 
for being actuated by intents as honest as yours, and 
treat them as truth-seekers with you, and your 
catise as a Common one, and you will first insure 
from them a respectful hearing, and if your arguments 
and facts produce conviction, a candid confession and a 
cordial conversion to your views. 

And if this be the policy of individuals, it is still 
more the policy of a journal that represents a principle 
or ascience.. Its purpose should be to present the 
cause it advocates in the most pleasing form, to win by 
persuasion, and address itself to the reason, and not to 
the passions, of mankind. We are especially surprised 
that so obvious’a rule should be overlooked bya journal 
advocating Phrenology and Mesmerism, the one teach- 
ing the existence of combativeness and self-esteem as 
elements of the mind ; the other proving the power of 
sympathy, whereby the excitement of an organ in one 
mind is followed by the excitement of the same organ 
in another mind to which it addresses itself. 

Our objection is to the general tone of The Zoist, rather 
than to any particular expressions. There is too much 
of objurgation. A dignified rebuke, when occasion calls 
for it, is allowable, but continual repetition of reproach- 
ful epithets not merely fails of the desired effect, but 
taises a sympathy for the party assailed. By all means, 
let the opponents of Mesmerism be brought before the 
critical tribunal to which they have appealed. . Expose 
their fallacies, demolish their’ facts, lay mn their false- 





| hoods, rebuke their uncharitableness, their bigotry, their 


unfairness; but do not follow their exam Truth 
needs no weapon, for she is immortal, and will come 
unscathed out of the fiercest conflict. By such means, 
if you beright, your victory will be more speedy, and 
more complete; if you are wrong, you will confess you 
‘are beaten without shame. 
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“It.is from solemn conviction that thus only can the 
battle of» Mesmetism’ be owas fought, and 
that the conduct” of “The Zoist will materially ad- 
vance or retard its ultimate triumph, that we have pre- 
sumed to proffer these suggestions. to: its concuctors, 
earnestly hoping that the defects we have noted need 
only to be named to be removed. — 

A great deal might also be done to improve its arrange- 
ment and the quality of its matter. More method. is 
wanted, and a very much wider range of subjects. 
Space for these might with.ease be obtained by curtail- 
ing the needlessly prosy reports of cases. ‘These should 
be collected in one article, and narrated in the fewest 
words that will convey the requisite particulars. By 
this arrangement there would be a large space for 
essays both practical. and. speculative, and upon these 
the editor should exercise his privilege of curtailment 
when too long. “By thus. separating disquisition from 
facts the mind is kept clear, and the inquirer will 
turn from one to the other without. confusion. The 
facts so grouped will shew the progress of discovery, 
while the essays will indicate the progress of the science. 
But the first and greatest object_is to collect. facts, and 
to these all other matter must give place, and it would 
be a great converiiente if’ something like a classification 
of the facts could be effected. Sure we are from ex- 
periencejin Tue Oriric, which is only occasionally 
favoured with communications of them, that The Zoist, 
to whom all report their observations, might present 
twenty-fold its present quarterly collection, and com- 
press them with advantage into less space than the 
few now occupy. ; 

As we observed last week, the greater portion of this 
number consists of cases of cures and surgical opera- 
tions. Some of these.report facts of more general in- 
terest. Mr. Hanps’s narrative of the phenomena ex- 
hibited by Marrua Price, is extremely curious. Mr. 
Janson, of Exeter, relates a remarkable cure of tic- 
douloureuz in a lady of that city, who had been a.martyr 
to the disease for years. There is a case which occurred 
at Bridgwater of a boy who had been mesmerised by 
some of his companions for a frolic. It would seem 
that they had accidentally excited self-esteem and com- 
bativeness, for when he awoke, although previously a 
quiet and modest lad, he was savagely furious, and ludi- 
crously haughty, amounting to positive mania, and it 
was not until after he had been several times. mesmerised 
again, and the excited organs soothed, and benevolence 
and the bettér sentiments roused, that he recovered his 
natural condition, Another valuable application of Mes- 
merism has been proved by Mr. CHANDLER, Dr. Es- 
DAILE, and Mr. Parker, in the relief of the pains of 
labour. It is enough to indicate the fact, and refer the 
reader to The Zoist for the particulars. We extract one 
case, because, knowing the gentleman by whom it is re- 
ported, we are assured of its perfect truthfulness. He 
is, moreover, a man of great intelligence, highly skilled 
in his, prefessien; and until he had proved its truth by 
this experiment was, if nota:sceptic, at least not a con- 
firmed believer in Mesmerism. 


CASE OF AMPUTATION AT BRIDGWATER, BY MR. KING. 


About the month of April last I was requested to see John 
Pepperal, aged 19 years, who had been suffering for some time 
before from inflammation and swelling of the ankle joint, but 
had continued his work up to the present date. On an ex- 
amination of the part I found that an abscess had formed near 
the external malleolus, and I opened it. Then other abscesses 
formed around the joint, and, finding his constitution giving 
way, I proposed to remove the limb in May last, which he 
would not consent to, and from that time up to the 18th of 
August it was my painful duty to visit the poor fellow, and 
occasionally during that time to open abscesses first in one 
place, then in another, then to lay open sinuses, &c. &c. for 
even slight relief ; and so exquisitely painful was any motion, 





that he has often begged of me.not to move him when I visited 
him,; as, it: was hours before’ he got any ease again; even 
touching the bedstead, or walking across his bedroom gave 
him great. pain. This is only mentioned as a proof of the 
extraordinary power mesmerism must have had over him, as 
will be seen in the sequel. 

On the morning of the 18th of August, he made up his 
mind to have the leg removed, being then reduced almost to a 
skeleton. The pulse was 130; night sweats and diarrhoea 
were present. After some consideration as to whether he 
would bear it, I resolved to try the effects of Mesmerism, and 
called the same day on Mr. J. S, to assist me, by putting him 
into the insensible state preparatory to the operation, who 
kindly consented, and visited him three times a day for the. 
two days previous to the operation. It was only on the even- 
ing of the 20th that insensibility was produced, and Mr, J.S. 
wished a delay of a few days to take place even then. But 
this I could, not.consent ‘to, as I felt that my patient’s state 
required. promptitade, and resolved on operating the following 
day at four o’clock, This was kept to ourselves, and it was 
determined beforehand that Mr. J, S. should proceed to the 
house half-an-hour before, and inform us when he had got hin 
into a state of insensibility. When we received the informa- 
tion, I took the necessary apparatus up-stairs, and prepared 
the table for his reception. All being in readiness, we re- 
moved him to the operating table, applied the tourniquet and 
arrested the circulation, and I made the first circular incision 
through the skin, without the slightest expression of pain, 
either by distortion of the features, or by cries and moaning. 
But during the second and third incision through the superfi- 
cial and deep muscles, he roared most violently. This may 
be accounted for by parties entering the room at that time, and 
disturbing the influence of the Mesmerism. But a few passes 
quieted him again; and sawing the bone, taking up the arte- 
ries and tying them, sponging the stump, and allowing it to 
be exposed for some time afterwards, dressing the stump, and 
removing him to the bed, was all done without any apparent 
suffering, We (that is, myself and friends, the surgeons), 
left the room, and desired to be called when he awoke, which 
took place in about tenminutes. I then went up to him and 
said, ‘‘ Well, John, how are ye?’’ ‘Oh,’ said he, *‘ then 
you be come to do it, be ye?”’? ‘*What!’’ was my reply. 
He raised himself a little, and, looking towards the stump, 
removed the sheet that, was covering it, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why 
you have done it; so you’ve got’n off then! Thank God.’”’ 
On the following evening, I asked him what he recollected of 
the operation, and his reply was that he felt the cutting; but 
he described it as. ‘‘a dull, jagging pain, not at all like the 
sharp pain of lancing my ankle;’’ recollected the feeling of 
cold water against the stump, and of some one asking for a 
probe, and says that he has often suffered much greater pain 
before the operation, than during the operation itself. 

ApranaM Kine. 


The most remarkable and satisfactory feature of this 
case is the fact, that although the patient wakened while 
under the knife, and became sensitive to the pain, so that 
he roared out, yet was he by a few passes put to sleep 
again. Great indeed must be that influence which 
could induce sleep, while the knife was in the very act 
of severing the leg from the body. In this, ‘at least, 
there could beno imposture. Imayination could not do 
that. 


MESMERISH EMPLOYED IN A SurcicAt Case.—On the 
9th inst. a stout young man, Allan Drew, who had got a leg 
severely crushed on one of the Glengarnock Iron Company’s 
line of railway, a few weeks ago, submitted to have the limb 
amputated. The medical gentlemen were— Dr. Thomas 
Miller, the operator; Dr. Alex. Miller, of Bombay; Dr. 
Spiers, Beith; and Dr. Young, Beith. Dr. Alex. Miller, 
who happened to be on a visit to his brother in this place, 
suggested mesmerising the patient. This the doctor succeeded 
in doing ina few minutes; and the patient remained in an 
unconscious state until the operators were scarifying the bone, 
when he awoke. Dr. Miller averred, that if he had mesme- 
rised the patient for a few days previous, he could have kept 
him in the sleep until the operation had been finished.—Kil- 
marnock Herald. 
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397. -Resations or Next or Kin of Epwarp’ EpWARrpDs, 
late of Great St. Helen’s, io the parish of Great St. 
Helen’s, City of London, who died there 18th Jan. 1810. 
Something to advantage. 

398. Herr-at-Law of HENRIETTA BRITON, who was the 
daughter of William Cutter, of Thames-street, plaisterer. 
Something to advantage. 


399, Herr-at-Law and Next oF Kin of Joun Moss, Esq. 
formerly of Islington, and last of Kiugsland-road, in the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Middlesex (who died 
about the year 1791); and the Heirs. at-Law and NExT 
oF KIN of JosePH Mosss, grocer, living about the year 
1790 in Blackman-street, borough of Southwark. 
Something to advantage. 

400. Next oF Kin of MAry PuItipps, spinster, formerly of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, afterwards of Rivers-street, Bath, 
then of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Middlesex, 
but late of Bologne-sur-mer, in France (who died there at 
a very advanced age in 1842). The father of the said 
Mary Philipps was John Philipps, who carried on the 
business of a chemist and druggist, at Halifax aforesaid, 
from 1765 to 1800, and who died and was buried at Ken- 
sington, Middlesex, in the year 1801. 


401, CuHitp or CHILDREN of ANN PARTRIDGE, widow, for- 
merly of Cloak-lane, and afterwards of Tower Royal, 
parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, London (died May 
1822), or their representatives, 

402. Herrs-at-LAw of Miss Mary Serena Lowe, late 
of Boston, Lincolnshire (died 27th May, 1835, at the age 
of 93). Something to advantage. 

403. Paa@Bre Hopesktn, who, prior to the year 1820, lived as 
housekeeper in the service of John Burgess Meecham, esq. 
late of Chalfont, St. Giles, Bucks, deceased, and who, it 
is believed, afterwards went abroad with a family ; or her 
NExT oF KIN. Something to advantage. 

404. WILLIAM JOHNSON, and Exizapetu his wife, whose 
maiden name was Pilgrim ; formerly kept a news-shop in 
Mile-end-road, and whose last residence was at Bell-alley, 
Temple-bar. Something to advantage. 

405. Next or Kin of Saran HARpvuM, formerly of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, Middlesex, and late of Hat- 
field, Hertford, widow, deceased. Something to advantage. 

406. Next oF Kin of Jonn Davip Cripps, late of Cursitor- 
street, Chancery-lane, London, sword and belt maker 
(died 8th Aug. 1840). Something to advantage. 

407. Herr-at-Law of Mr. WILLIAM. TRAVIS, who in the 
year 1840 kept the ‘‘Green Dragon’’ public house, in 
Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth, Surrey, and afterwards resided 
in Tyer-street, Lambeth, to the day of his death in 1843. 
Something to advantage. 

408. HErR-AT-LAw of THOMAS Popr, late of Romsey extra, 
county of Southampton, gent. (died 18th Dec. 1836). 

409. Next or Kin of JoHN SUNDERLAND, late of Myrtle- 
grove, Halifax, Yorkshire (died 10th July, 1820). 

410. Mr. Francis MENET, who resided, in the year 1842, in 
Great Coram-street, Russell-square. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

411. Next or KIN of GeorGe PaGe, formerly of Anthony- 
street, but late of Denmark-strect, St. George in the 
East, MidJlesex, a mariner, a native of the West Indies 
(died Aug. 1809, without any known relatives). Some- 
thing to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 





BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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LIsTtT OF NEW BOOKS. 





Allis Well: Letters and Journals of the late Lieut. H. B. T. 
St. John, with preface, by the Rev. B. St. John, with por- 
trait, feap. Svo. 5s. 6d. cl.— Archbold’s (J. F.) Justice of the 
Peace, 4th edit. 3 vols. 12mo. 3/. 3s. bds. 

Barnes’s Notes on ‘ Corinthians,’’ edited by Dr. Cumming, sq. 
cr. 8vo. 23. 6d. cl. 2s. swd.—Bridgman’s (W. K.) Guide for 
the Proper Treatment of the Teeth.—Byron Gallery (The) 36 
plates, royal Svo. reduced to 12s. el. 

Calthorpe’s (G.) Sacred Poetry, er. 8vo. 7s. el. 

Edwards’s (K.) Abridgment of Cases in the Prerogative Court, 
12mo. 5s. bds.—Epistles to the Few, 2 vols. 1Smo. 4s, cl, 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Men of Capital, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Hall’s (Dt. Marshall) Observations and Suggestions in Medicine, 

post 8vo. 8s, 6d. cl.— Head’s Observations on the Advantages 

of General Education amongst the High Ranks, by F. B. 





Ribbans, F.S.A. Head Master, &c. of the Endowed Grammar 
School, Carmarthen.—Hunt’s (Leigh) Wit and) Hamour, 
selected from the English Poets, with an Illustrative Essay 
and Critical Comments, 8vo..9s. bds. 

Laurel and Flowers, Occasional Verses, by M. E. J..S, fap. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cl.—Lepage’s French School, complete, 3 parts in 
1 vol. new edit. 12mo. 9s. el. 

Mackness’s (Dr.) Moral Aspects of Medical Life, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Mantell’s (Dr. G.) A Day’s Ramble in and about 
Lewes, feap. 5s. cl.—Mountford’s (Wm. m,A.) Christianity 
the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Schlegel’s (F.) Lectures on the History of Literature, new edit. 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Selections from the Dramas of Goethe and 
Schiller, translated, with Introductory Remarks by Anna 
Swanwich, new edit, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Stanfield’s Coast Seenery,. 
40 plates, royal 8vo, reduced to 128, el. 

Was St. Peter ever at Rome? The Question Historically con- 
sidered by Dr. Scheler, translated from the French, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. cl.—Webb’s (Mrs. J. B.) Naomi, or the Last Dafs 
of Jerusalem, 5th edit. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 


To Readers and Correspondents. 








We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to add us in fid 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MurvaLt Assurance Brancn, 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first 
five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a 
charge upon the policy at the option of the holder, 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole 
Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE | 
| PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
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DIAMOND DUST.—DIRECT FROM THE 
MINES. 


ENUINE DIAMOND DUST, for giving instan- 
taneously the keenest edge to the bluntest razor or knife, is now 
regularly imported direct from the Mines of Golconda, the Brazils, and 
the Uralian Mountains; and may be had at the Wholesale Depét, 1, 
Angel-court, Strand, London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions) at 
ls. 2s. 6d. 5s. and 10s. Gd. each, and at the various agents throughout 
the world. 

Diamond Dust, it is well known, has been used for many years 
amongst the nobles of the Russian Court as an indispensable adjunct to 
the comfort of their toilets. His late Majesty George IV. and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, were also well acquainted with the peculiar 
properties and application of the Diamond Dust, having used it for 
sharpening their razors for upwards of twenty years. 

Diamond Dust.—‘* We have tried this dust on our razor-strop, and 
must say we find it most efficacious in giving our razor an admirable 
edge, a most desirable result for those who love easy shaving.”—Bell’s 
Life, June 6. 
| Diamond Dust.—‘ The statement in the advertisement No. 163 is no 
} exaggeration ; we tried an old, useless razor, and the effect was truly 
' surprising.’’—Family Herald, June 13. 
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Te pre ean EARTH, Contributions to 
Theological Science. iy J. HARRIS, D.D. 


THE "GREAT (TEACHER, 


On,.Chagacteristies of. our Lord’s Ministry. Tenth Thousand, greatly 





and Oo , cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Ward and 27, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, down to the present time, price 10s. 6d. 
bound in the Thi Edition of the 
‘NABINET LA R: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, both Givilend Criminal; with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms, i and Judicial Antiquities ; also correct 


Maxims, Statutes, 
Tables of Asssesed Taxes, pneet Bios Excise or aac age Post- 





DR. GULLY on the WATER CURE. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

HE WATER CURE im CHRONIC DISEASE; 

an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and ‘Terminations of va- 

Yious Chronic Diseases 6f the vé Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, 
and Skin ; and of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic means. 

By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D, 

‘* Dr. Gully’s work will give all. who peruse it more just views and 
= accurate information on the theory and practice of the Water Cure.” 


Lamia 
di Paindes- street, joho. 


THE Pasay gg some EDITION! 


Price 1s. by post, 1s. 4d. 
** This is the best Work we have on Nervousness Professor Savage, 


i, the 5th edition of 
HE REV. mR, WI ILLIS MOSELEY’S Twelve 
Chapters on NERVOUS and MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on 
two t. discoveries by which thousands have been, and all may be 
pa NERVOUS. or MENTAL a wee. - much certainty 
as water quenches thirst, and insanity itself wi mot one ual certainty. 

Simpkin and Marshall, re ay If by Ay a e Author, 

18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 
OR FOR NOTHING. 

A PAMPHLET containing the original classification of all 
nervous symptoms, under five , Confasion, De- 
lusion, Excitement, and Diminution—with cases illustrative of 
each, and testimonials of cure. This valuable little A pars let will be 
yen fer mya ge 
~Apply.to_or address Rev..Dr, iis Manele, 18, Blooms- 

bury-street, rd-square. At fm from 11 to 3, 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 

HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, a. Journal of 
Entertainment and Fre corp a for general reading, consisting of 
hd Essays, Tales, Arti descriptive of objects of Antiquarian 
r° Historical Interest. Translations, Interesting Extracts, Poetry, ori- 
ginal and selected, with valuable Miscellanies. It is printed in large 
octavo, double columns, in a ‘new and élegant type, with Wood Engrav- 
mut, ros from designs by the best artists, and published in the following 











Week! Numbers, price Tuner HALFrENnce. 

y Parts (when 4 Nos.) in Ww seeds owes 

Dido (when 5 Nos.) in Wrapper, price Fi 

Half-yearly Volumes, og = ettered, pe Pour $ Shillings are Sixpence. 

ust published, 

Volume IT. is —_ (complete in itself), containing 420 pages of letter- 
press, and nearly 60 Engravings, for 4s. 6d. crimson cloth. 

N.B,—The First Volume, likewise complete in itself, is reprinted, same 
‘size and price. 

The Proprietors beg attention to the fact, that this Magazine, while 
ranking im price among the cheapest Pablications of the day, is conducted 
on the principle, and with more'than the usual: attractions, of the more 
expensive Periodical Publications. They believe they can say with truth, 
that no publication of so a standard in its Literature and Pictorial 
Embellishment, was ever given to the public at so low a price. 
They have the less delicaey in this , as it is one in 

‘they are berne out by more than Twelve Hundred Critiques of the 
Periodical Press. From such a mass of commendatory notices, it is diffi- 
cult to make a selection ; Pe RE ae ‘out almost at ran- 
dom, to which they invite the attention of their readers 

Bare sustains its high character—such a publisntion! should be ex- 
vely supported.”’ ish Churchman. 

eee Without excogtion, the cheapest volume ever published.’’—Morning 


‘** Well meriting encouragement.’’—Tait’s Magazine. 
“ In the long array of ne popular a a oa a day, 


know of none to excel’ Sharpe’s London Magazine. It possesses I the 
essential of that:class of literature—thus, ew 





-best among the good; it is decidedly the cheapest among the cheap.’’ 
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— original papers very ~yo sensibly: written.’’— 


B.—A “A Specimen Number forwarded on application. - 
Published by T. Bi Skinner-street, Snow-hill ; 
obtained of any bookseller or etme . =a 


“Tone vol, a ale of WALLIS 
HOLLERTON; 4 Tale of our Own Tynes 
* cuatlerton ina religious ale the character natural he spay, 
an er 
‘‘ Nearly all the points mooted within the last year or two are very skil- 
fully introduced and are judiciously treated inthis volume; ‘The conver- 
sations are animated and clever—the plot is good—the interest never 
pular chums of tes cpecion?” - Bptish heotaeten ey 
v 8 — 
a John Ollivier, 59, Pall-Mall. 





OY’S OWN LIBRARY.—A Series of Books for 
the Youn wmf and beautifully INustrated.—Now ready, the 
BOY'S SUMM > by Taowas’ MruueR ; descriptive of the 
Season Peeelingy Gent Lite and Coun Amusements ; nearly 40 
beautiful Wood Engravings, and Title and Frontispiece in 
Colours in imitation of Water Colour Drawings. Price 2s. in ornamental 
stiff cover; or 38. cloth. 
Shortly, the BOY’S AUTUMN and WINTER BOOKS, by the same 


Author. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 








ETROPOLITAN, SEWAGE. MANURE COM- 
PANY.—The Company having obtained the Act of Incorpora- 

tion, the Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
unappropiated SHARES, An early allotment will be made. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company. 
Gentlemen—I hereby request you to allot me shares of 20/. 
each, in the above company, and I undertake to accept the same, or any 
less number that may be alloted to me, and to pay the deposit of 1/. per 


_| share, and to execute the necessary deeds when required. 


ae eee eee teens eeeene 


Address to Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, mith, Solicitoss, 5, Berners- 
street, London. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RerorT Or THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
House or Commons. 

** Your committee cannot conclude their report without urgin ng upon 
the House the importance of a beds pry which proposes at all times to 
carry away the drainage at the level of Hse _ and to remove from the 
Thames the daily increasing refase of 

‘If the confident expectations of your rugalle are accomplished, 
it will not fail ultimately to =e all the edenotense which were 
originally contemplated. Mr. Dickenson has, proved the ny of 
liquid manures. The meadows of Edinburgh and of Mansfield have 
shown the paves of sewage water. Mr, Thompson, of Clitheroe, and 
Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, have established the fact, that liquid manure 
may be applied at a cheap rate, by means of the mechanical Sepetivenes 
of service-pipes and hose, to crops in every stage of their 

“There will be found individuals, no doubt, in this country of enter- 
prise, to give further development to each of these experiments ; but it 
is only through the agency of a company that they may be all combined, 
and applied to the important p of cleaning our towas, purify ing 
our rivers, and enriching our soils.”” 





BUN dan nga CURES by HOLLOWAY’S 

OINTMENT.—A Wonderful Cure of drealful Ulcerous Sores in 
the Face and Leg, in Prince Edward Island,—The truth of this state- 
ment was duly attested before a magistrate, 

I, Hugh Maedonald, of Lot 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most wonderful preservation of my life has been effected by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment; and I furthermore declare, that 
I was very much afflicted with ulcerous sores in my face and leg ; so se- 
vere was my complaint, that the greater part of my nose and the roof of 
my mouth was eaten away, and my leg had peewee ey 1) it, and 
thas I aro eeliet My medical gen’ ho prescribed aa pos bat 

ound no relie: y strength was rapi "hailing e , and the 
malady on the increase; when I was pqaeday ! try Holloway’ *s medi- 
cines. After taking two or three boxes, I Si pelaned so much relief, 
and found the progress of the was so much arrested, that I was 
enabled to resume my ordinary labours in the field. The pty’ Lice 
were so disagreeable and e to behold, are now nearly all h 
Haying received such truly beneficial aid, I feel myself bound to peeacco 
my gratitude to the person by whose means I have thus been restored 
from the pitiable and iniedile state I was in; and for the sake of hu- 
manity make known my case, that others sitnilarly situated might be re- 


lieved. 
(Signed) HUGH MACDONALD. 
This declaration made before me, at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 
September, 1845, 
JOSEPH conetn: Justice of the. Peace. 
The above case of H Macdonald, of Lot 55, came under 
my observation ; and. w ee ee get some of the 
medicines, I thought his case utterly hopeless, and told him that his 
malady had such hold that it was only throwing his away to 


use them. He, however, im trying them, yo to my astonish- 
ment I find what he has i stated to be perfectly correct, and con- 
sider the case to be a most won cure, 


a ———_ ante ke — =o 


Temple Bat, le Bar, Lenien, od and hy most aaa moe esier in 








1s. 14d. 2s, gd. 4s. 6d. 11s. 22s. and 36: atuchs! 
siderable saving in sizes. 
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ROEM 


hoe will return pos Phage 9 or tg on poontes of two stamps. Persons suffering from 


Bogs he a extraction of roots, or any painful operation, edhe 
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~——FHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.” 
M. JULLIEN'S. 8 ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


M, 7Uh JULLIEN has the honour to state that his 


Annual Series of Concerts will eommence on 
FRIDAY, PARAS A 30rn, 1946, 
Soren ho ret MONTH ON ad aie 
« JULLIEN great regret in aaa it imperatively 
upon to terminate this Series of Concerts at a period so unusually 
cnr, but f the new Proprietors of the Theatre having stipulated for pos- 
session of the Premises on November 20th, in order to commence the 
demolition and rebuilding of the interior for their grand Italian Opera, 
M. Juuvien has no alternative. The last Concert will, therefore, most 
positively take a” on 
rarest NOVEMBER 28TH. 
Rey wre mr sa of the Semen, M. ing 
Sedat sete a patrons every possi je attraction, an 
arrangements as. will.afford them Four Weeks of .Un- 
rivalled Musical Entertainment. Duriog the recess he has composed a 
new Grand Descriptive Military Quadrille, to be entitled 
ails ‘ea “THE BRITISH f— ~vf QUADRILLE, + + ; 
intended as a companion Navy,” which was,. last 
winter, honoured with such distinguished | approbation. 

In order to render couplet the Grand and Novel Effects introduced in 
this Piece of Music, M. JutxieN has (by the kind condescension of the 
Military Authorities) succeeded in engaging (entirely in addition to his 
own complete ampere Orchestra), 

FOUR une gar op BANDS, 


The Band of HER MAJESTY’S. ond LIFE GUARDS, under the 
direction of Mr. WAETZIG (by the kind permission of ‘COLONEL 
WILLIAMS). 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL HORSE GUARDS BLUE, 
we ~ am of Mr. TUTTON (by the kind permission of COLO: 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S GRENADIER GUARDS, under the 

Mr. SCHOTT (by the kind permission of COLONEL 
HOME); and 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S COLDSTREAM GUARDS, under 

i Sects of Mr. GODFREY (by the kind permission of COLONEL 
)e 

These Four Grand Military Bands will, during the | am gig: of the 
Quadrille, be combined with the’Concert Orchestra, and form a Musical 
Ensemble, at once novel and extraordinary. 

The whole [pare oma by M. J ULLIEN. 

The immensely i nse d by the above arrangement 
is evident. The Prices of Admission will, however, remiain as formerly ; 
M. JULLIEN (having considerably enlarged the space allotted to the Pro- 
menade) intending to trust for his remuneration to an increased number 
of Visitors, rather than to an augmentation in the prices of admission. 


Prices of Admission. 
Dress Circle ve Se 2s. 6d, 
Promenade and Boxes .. ee Is, Od. 
Private Boxes, 10s, 6d., 14. is. and 12. lls, 6d, 
Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 
vous are inyited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
symptoms, treatment, and cure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 























d melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
‘society, indy, business, the neulien of to the head, head ache, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. 
The most deepl: seply, rooted ayeapame symptoms are effectually and permanently re- 
moved ped inane. blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits of or pleasure. 
Letters tate a eeied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all .—-At home for consultation from 11 to 4 a DOUGHTY. 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON 


2, Fleet-street. 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. — Mr. 
HOWARD, 8u «Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced 
RIPTION a horned roy foto Ap Prag 

or ligatures. so resemble the na- 
as not to vente distinguished from the ori als by the closest 
Seapeery they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 





teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re- 
hove pas pach and mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvement 
jm boar gm the most economical, he has fixed his charges to 
een ee le. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
prea ye aif . At home from Ten till Five. 
INDIGESTION—BILE. 

OR Sick Headache, Giddiness, Loss of Appetite, 
Habitual Costiveness, Lowness of Spirits, with Sensations of Full- 

ness at the Pit of the Sremeet | Pains eas petween Se — ay _ ~ ta 
an Thee es ’S 

PIL bpd goer A They can be taken at any 

pleasure. ee fe Sapa Sovall ctlanal puix'er wrigtny, 
ess or act ly on or griping, 

the momach, on promoting a healthy action fia: 

they clear the cue, remove sallowness and vieaten, 

brace the nerves, and invigorate the whole system. 


valuable. 
‘ty JOHN cael seg STIRLING, 86 greg. 
boxes at 1s. 19d., 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. each, by 


cA wa ae ON tn ee sh ep STOMACH PILLS,” and see 





AN INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE. 
OWLAND'S MELACOMIA.—The most succegs- 


the Hal of the Head, Wher, Masao other country 
for Dyeing the Ha ead, Whiskers, seem 

brown or black, 40 exactly: poe! 
sade CPOE tae ae be + Tt is perfectly innocent in its 
nature, is free from any smell, and ¢an be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and . Its effect is so per- 
manent that neither water nor perspiration influence it ; and it is 
entirely free from those (usual in Hair Dyes) which give an 
unnatural red or purple to the hair. Price 5s. 


BOWLAMI'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE.—A fragrant 

white prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable virtue for 

ng peal oe the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. It 

f “inciplent d sos and 4 the pohelng _ 

spt of 0 when preserves , 

most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious 

disinfecting ities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its 

rae and invi, Heya Hai o have obtained its exclusive selection 
the Court and of Great Britain, and of the 


ue 


and Nobility aaeugieds E 2, while the general demand for it at once 
— the favour in wh ‘ie is universally held. Price 2s. 9d. per 
x 


CAUTION.—To we the — from fraud, the Hon. Comaale- 
sioners of S hav e Pro » Name and 
be engraved on the Gustanens ao thus—A, ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton-garden—which is affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprie- 
tors, and by Chemists and Perfamers. 
‘«* All others are Fraudulent Imitations ! 


FEATHER BEDS 
PURIFIED BY STEAM 


EAL and SON have just completed the erection 
of machinery for the PU IFYING of FEATHERS ona new 
principle, by which the offensive of the quill are eva- 
porated and carried off in steam, thereby not only are the impurities of 
the feather itse entirely removed, but are rendered quite free from 
the unpleasant smell! of the stove, oy, new feathers" are subject to 
that are dressed in the ordinary wa 
Op Berns redressed by this process are perfectly freed from all im- 
purities, and by expanding the feathers, the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the bed fh rendered much softer. 
The following are the present prices of new feathers :— 
















per lb. per Ib. 
Mixed..... Heth decucesalile 1s. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose ..2s. 0d. 
Grey Goose ........+0+4+5 is. 4d, | Best Irish White Goose... . 2s, > 
Foreign Grey Goose. paras sive is. 8d. | Best Dantzic White Goose 3s. 0d 


r , containing full angry tn of 
ts, sizes, and prices, sent free post on application to their 
bs ae Tottenham Court-road. 


ishment, 196 (opposite the chapel), 








JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE 
AND ARTIST. - 


AKE DOWN THE STATUE.—The BUILDER, 

No. 193, for Oct. 17, price 3d., contains :—Present Appearance of 
the Wellington Statue ; I jury to Two Artists; a Memorial suggested— 
New Move to Seduce ‘old Stagers into Competitions—Annotations on 
Iron—‘‘ The Quarries,’ near Rochester, non an = Newel and Details 
—Description of Houghton House, Discourses 
on Architecture: The Statue on the Arch ; t; Reason—Public 
Baths and Wash-houses: Whitechapel and Manchesie On the Con- 
struction of Pavements, with Two Di Tian Linerpoot State _— the 
Gas Mains—Pedimental Seulpture, St t. George’s Hall, Li 
of Gas Tar and Gravel, &e. 

“The labours of The Builder have beer of good service to art and 
science in this country.’’—Patent Journal, 

* * “No mean authority. The Builder i the recognised 
an all matters connected with architecture; it diligently endea- 
vours to educate the public taste, and is ever atcha for the Interests 
of the science and for the preservation of our churches and other public 
buildings, from the ravages of time or the more rapid despoiling and 
injury which they may receive from the hands of unprofessional parties.’’ 


— Bridgwater Times. 
use most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 


ts which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
Saeeeiael ics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
aos it is calculated to its ey emong gpant numbers of * the intelli- 
gent of all classes, a if not rs ly connected —— 
avocations with which rong al most chiefly associated, 

interest in what has such stron with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely con common and the daily 
exigencies of the world roa ene pain ae a brings it within the 
reach of the —— while the nature of its contents commends it to 


the more intelleetual of all c! Ni Press Directory. 
“« Ably conducted.’’—Feliz Farley's whee — 
“ on ree ofd ed om very anatallt0¢ the arehitect, i 
eserv t 
PP and artist.” repute, ar bh This periodieal fally susteine its 


title ; and must prove of immense an as well as an agreeable com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, » or the fine 


wr an exeellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 





that the name is on the 





gister, 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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H. HAMMICK, IMPORTER, 
ER; ang 


ote Connoisseuts of Recherche Wi 


mie 


The spirit of _traffie Which atiracts: té oar dots the luxiried Of the earth rarely litnits its jain to 


of wines among other art hasnow become almost.a scientific purguit. 
quality, that they nesoenti rete ie nial \Braudy, and Hehice potadie F 
effect:on the constitution. 


Seen 9 ¢ of a pure and fine quality rope int care an 


eclected stock of. the most approved growths of the best vintages. 
In ‘Dock. 


——=e 
ae Siang * 
in FOREIGN: WINES — - 


Four-fifths of those impofted i 4 ai 
flavour, and:shortly become harsh and ws 


sue) BK 


¢ produce. The adulteration 
try, are of so very poor'a 
d} and have an injurious 


le-perfume and. aroma, hut .are yuahepeese as well as grateful, and im order to 


o-sery-maignete.priee,.the.nah feermented 2 to ——— no thaak in the w 
ee the wines of, the higher C-— c. HASAHTCK Fes sppudnaapeg 


and-Gentry-to-an inspection of his carefully 


Duty Paid. 





“™ PRICE CURRENT FOR CASH: 
Per Doz. 
SHERRY —fine eld, pale gold and brown 
superior old, ditto - ».. ditto .. 


——_ ow 
Per Butt. 
£4 . £72 
80 
9s 


122 
74 
fine d crus 82 
— old ditto Ste 
ery superior & very rarequality: 60s... 

MADEIRA- vdisact very superior... ... e+, 508. 

_— Particular 58s. 

E.& W, India, very tare quality ~ 

MARSA Eey" best vane 8. 


90 
102 
86 
104 
118 


ceoteeosesS oo¢ 


‘Tantei quelisy 

MOSELLE. . very fine Wi ; ‘ 
ET a NET Th) Ce ee ee tev bise 908. 

SAUTEBNE, finest old Hant... 68s. 


The Duties oid on 
Price Current copnprepetics 


The above, 
hy com 


by any house in the trade ; and thou 
perceive them to be considerably un, 


The above statement points out the pc of a strict adherence’to the:terms,of payment. 


"Per Butt. 


ceececcoso 


e above Wines i is 5g, 6d, and. 5 per cent. per gallon, or abou Mae268. ia dorea Cash, 
Wines of a genuine‘and fine quality only, warranted not to be surpassed at their respecti 
arison ‘with those of,an inferior class, the prices may appear high, the Connoisseur will at once 
charges for Wines, of the sime description and chiracter. 


- " TY: _) 


108-Galls, or 52 Doz. to ‘* Batt. ° 
54 do. or 26 do.to a Hhd. 
27 do. or 13 do. to a'}Cask. 


Per $ Cask.” 


“53)"% 


20-0 
ie) 
10 


~ Per. Hhd. 
0 .. £36 

@ a« 
oO 


« of 


30 
115 Galls. or 56 Doz. to a Pipe. 
57 do. or 28 do. toa Hhd.~ © 
28 do, or }4 do..to-a4Onsk. 


24 10 
10 
10 
92. Galls, or 44 Doz, toa Pi 
46 do. or 22 do. to a Hhd. 
23 do. or Il do. to a $ Cask. 
the same as Madeira: 


10 
CHAMPAGNE,» very pg Sah ce PO OT ERPS PE eT ph 7. 


Delivered free in London, 


. 
BP Nes 2b 


coocooec/e ss eoSa) 


10 
0 

SUpEFION fiTSt CASS .orrrarrcrrsnerrarenssseress 

woaier and Moet.....7..;ceet eee 


is 
Bardens yfineakaeslitr: Oe ee 
Bry be and St en, =< ~} mn sid “5 


Lafitte, Margaux and Latour, first growth 


‘ 


CLARET..2.4 


ve quotations 


The heavy. duties payable on the Wines, and the 


leer of rn encumbered with interest, — 7 giving long etedits, fully,explains the fact of very ordinary Wines being so frequently met 


with at high prices, 
» 





THE: MYSTERIES “OF LONDON. 


Second 
BY G.W..M. 


Series. 
REYNOLDS. 


. The: First Séries of ‘ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON’? being completed with No.'105 (published on the 19th of Septeraber), the Second 
fies will commence an entirély New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by 
t 


ee newspapers to be’ ‘!the most popular work of the:day.’’ 
e. Seco 


style of the Art. 


Second Series will be published, eolormaly with the First, in Weekly Pentiy’ Numbers; and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the firat 


Vol. 1. and II. of the First Seriés, beautifully bound; apie 6s. Gd:each, are now ready. 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE. VICKERS, 


3, CATHERINE- STREET, STRAND. 





se mas a me wnes ae ces asec eee oa 


Businesses: for, Sale. | | 


2 as 





fb PERSONS Sepkinig an improving "BUSINESS, 
héar to Beilford-tow.~-To be! Sold, the TRADE of! a | faney 
Sationer; which can be much improyed by the introduction of a library 
sod the the news 
Apply to Mr. Pacer, Auctioneer, &e.8, Paneras+lane, City,’ >> 


ee JSTATLUNERS and. NEWS- 
RS; &e.— a in £ dispose. of be. established 
NEWS and TANGY sTAl TONEICS BUSINESS either with «circu. 
ing } Hie) advanta’ gooasig idee, om REAM of 

a PURCHASER b applying as by bead stating full particulars, t to. N. B 
at Mr, Davies’, 5 Sipg's-row, Pi Piml 4 





++ 


bf be PANCY § STATIONERS and Others: nile pagences' 
Piccadilly.—'To be -sappens rd WR, thé well-established 
er, gampthven artes + Public J.ibraty, of | 


Bevkeet 

1,000 Mersnloen one 4 ibly sit ‘Ain | 

road, bth a very genteel rats hey any if boat Ypemed. 

‘Apply te My. Pace, auetioneer'and valuer, 9; » Citys; 

| eee — - 

DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE To! annakeamns ~ rg LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket 


voluthe); price Is. ; by post,1s.Gd. habe 
wet TO EAT, DRINK, AND ‘AVOID, 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints... 
- By B. J, CULVERWELL, M.D.,.M.R.C.S.,, AC, &e, 
Contents How to rand Leon perfect. digestion, ps tranquil feelings, good} 


vy ees oa ale arene By an observance ot the 
the feeble, the’ nervously delicate, even to 


ela pei i red ee. Be 


; Mane, 20, Co pte ter @ 
, from the gr Us 16, Argyl | 
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wea 
Sherwood 


4 weuetal>( 


Bee mw Gan Cohany, and 





Sales. by Tuction, 
sbweiensitt 


0 ge SOLD. by AUCTION, on the. Premises, a 
Taunton, in the og of Somersét, iy Mr. JACOBS, on M wh 
DAY, ‘the instant, at SiX? tore os ll thové VALUABLE PRE- 


MISBS:of the lute William Chatles S.sooimnvien bngwe hy tes bese 
of the TANGIER, FRON rooney! in which a | © Vespers has 
oe bere for yd eof he on together with the W 


buildings smost mubotantial bind, nad have bees Be. 
sre ae ao dnote ten, that Would felt a ahge and cee 


will be offetediin twoilotes »:) atv 


eat wi Goneien the TANGIER Sutra ci eg 


tod ¥ards thereto attached, enclosed 
anew or rere an 


Fixtares now being thereupon; the whole of which 
wiarge i neome, by jetting asa foundry, or asa buil 

verting; bree buildings into dwelling-houses, with which view they were 

constructed 


wien te age a upon the: bank of: the River-Canal, 
now.-let to, the Brid 22m apt p , at wrental of 
oly atone ajo ‘ 


15/. per apdowé, bucteas = ‘the works ot ee 
wet the, ebave properties are 


of ‘Taunton : with 


ca spre reverse 


Harton a? merits Hrnay cea of 74, Gre ‘Great nt Gan ie. 
Office, 74.&, Hs gray Queen: ‘strept - 


Printer, atobis Pri 
Street, ; 


ae Pace b; wana nt Di nt wate 
rr 


Satasny, the 1710 Bay of October, 18 , 
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| Corti 


| coln” i ain-felde 














